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THE OLD GATES OF ST AUGUSTINE 
ARE THE POETRY OF AMERICAN 
PIONEER. SETTLEMENT 0x9 AS 














SPIRIT OF DAUNTLESS ADVENTURE AND 
NEW ENGLAND IN FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 
SO THE FIRST SETTLEMENT IN FLORIDA WILL 
ALWAYS SPEAK OF PONCE DE LEON AND 
THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
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kinds of weather. 
is when you appreciate it most. 


Water can’t harm it, mud can’t 
stop it. It pushes right along,no mat- 
ter how bad the roads, and gets you 
there and back quickly, rain or shine. 


It fits any bicycle. Its fuel econ- 
omy is truly remarkable—100 miles 
per gallon. 


Just the thing for messenger work. 
Thousands of boys all over the coun- 
try are paying for their Motor Wheels 
and cleaning up a nice profit besides 


For all Kinds of Weather 


GEAR onto this, fellows—a Briggs-Stratton i 
Motor Wheel will chug right along in all 
In fact, in stormy weather 
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(00 Miles Per Gallon. 











by doing errands and light delivery 
work. 


Give us your name and address 
and we will arrange for a free demon- 
stration through your nearest dealer. 
Send a postal today for the YC edi- 
tion of the beautiful illustrated book 
“Motor Wheel and Flyer;” it is 
mailed gratis. State whether you desire 


‘the Motor Wheel for recreation, riding to 


and from work, or for light delivery service. 


FITS ANY BICYCLE 


BRIGGS ~-STRATTON MOTOR WHEEL 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY~MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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ERBERT SCOTT was not a 
H coward — indeed, his errand, 

deep in the woods above the 
Baring house on the afternoon when 
Col. Thomas came to see Elizabeth, 
proved him courageous. 

His anonymous and unpleasant com- 
munications had not been threats or 
warnings, but taunts. The mountain- 
eers seemed to have come to the con- 
clusion that he was worth nothing, 
that he was merely an appendage to 
the apron string of his sister. 

They never uttered their taunts 
when Elizabeth was within hearing. 
Herbert, bending over a garden bed, 
heard from the woodland a shrill 
‘*Mammy’s boy! Mammy’s boy!’’ 
then a laugh. At first he had walked 
directly toward the sound, but he 
never could see who had uttered it. 
He knew sometimes by a rustling in 
the leaves and in the underbrush that 
the speaker receded before him, and 
sometimes the call was repeated at 
increasing distances. But more often 
he could neither see nor hear a living 
soul. 

But now, on the afternoon when he 
had gone to look up the boundary 
lines, he suddenly found himself look- 
ing into a gun barrel. He recognized 
at once the holder of the gun and 
stood still. He did not throw up his 
hands or make any sign of surrender, 
but he felt the blood leave his heart. 

‘‘What do you want?’’ he asked. 

‘¢T want that paper,’’ answered 
Sheldon sullenly. There was also an- 
other quality in the thick tones—could 
it be fright? 

Herbert was wholly 
‘¢What paper?’’ 

‘The paper the girl got from old 
mammy. Mammy’s holdin’ it up to 
tease me! Mammy’s crazy; what she 
says won’t go; we want the paper.’’ 

‘*T don’t know anything about a 
paper. ’’ 

**You lie!’’ cried Sheldon. 

A little of the blood returned to 
Herbert’s heart. ‘‘I do not lie!’’ 

‘tYou’ve got it hidden somewhere to make 
trouble. Fork it out! We won’t make no trouble 
for them that makes no trouble for us. She got 
the road maker to help her; one of them writ 
his name on it.’’ 

Herbert was completely bewildered. ‘‘I know 
nothing about it.’’ 

‘*Well, then, you come with me and perhaps 
you’ll learn sgmething. ’’ 

**My horse is tied over there. ’’ 

‘*Don’t worry about your horse. Come on.’’ 

Herbert obeyed. There was no question about 
the seriousness of Sheldon’s intentions, and 
there was no question about the deadly power 
of his loaded gun. He led the way slowly and 
cautiously down through the woods toward 
the house. Did he mean to kidnap Elizabeth 
also? Even in his terror and despair Herbert 
hoped that Elizabeth was not at home. Surely 
she could have no paper that belonged to these 
ruffians! 

Elizabeth was not at home. Before they 
reached the edge of the woods where they could 
look out on the old house, two men met them. 
One was a shorter man than Sheldon, with 
glowering eyes and a black beard that made 
him look like a pirate. Elizabeth would have 
recognized him as the Black Smith whom Col. 
Thomas had described. The other was Bud. 

‘‘She’s went off,’? Black Smith announced. 
“‘She’s down the road.’’ 

‘‘Come on!’’ ordered Sheldon. ‘‘We’ll find 
that paper. ’’ 

He marched Herbert into the kitchen and 
made him open the doors of the cupboard. 
Then they went through the house from cel- 
lar to attic. Confident that they would find 
nothing, Herbert searched thoroughly. Under 
Elizabeth’s bureau cover he 
found the two warning pa- 
pers. His eyes blazed. 

‘‘T never saw these. I should 
think you’d be ashamed of 
yourselves, trying to frighten 
a girl!’ 

“And a little mammy’s 
boy!’? added Sheldon in an 
ugly tone, 

Then Sheldon took from 
his coat pocket a stump of a 
lead pencil and another piece 
of paper and wrote another 
bulletin slowly and painfully. 


mystified. 
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“| CAN'T MAKE HER SEND IT” 


OHN BARINGS HO 


Cy Elsie Singmaster 


Chapter Seven. Herbert refuses to write 


‘*She’ll know what to do when she finds 
that,’’ said he grimly. ‘‘Now you march!’’ 

Herbert went out the front door and round 
the house into the woods as he was directed. 
At the edge of the woods Black Smith fell in 
with them; the other remained behind. 

‘*What are you going to do with my sister?’’ 
demanded Herbert. 

**T don’t know, and I don’t care,’’ answered 
Sheldon. ‘‘I want the paper; I don’t want 
your sister.’’ 

Black Smith now took a share in the con- 
versation. 

‘*The mountain people don’t stand for no 
nonsense, ’’ said he. ‘‘ They ain’t like the people 
of the plain. The people of the plain says one 
thing and means another, but the mountain 
people says one thing and sticks to it. The 
mountain people —’’ 

‘*Shut up!’’ commanded Sheldon, either be- 
cause he was weary of Black Smith’s loquacity 
or because he thought silence best. 

The three looked back. From their position 
they could see past the corner of the house to 
a-spot of color still vivid in the afternoon light. 
Sheldon lifted his gun. 

‘*Ton’t do that!’’ cried Herbert. 

But Sheldon only laughed. A bullet struck 
the spot of bright color, and the flag fluttered 
a little. 

‘*Hit it!’’ said Sheldon with satisfaction. 

‘*You’re a traitor!’’ cried Herbert. 

Sheldon laughed again as if pleased with 
himself. ‘ 

‘*T shot at that rag many times,’’ said he. 
‘*Come on now! March!’’ 

When they had penetrated into the deep 
woods Herbert remembered poor Joe. 

**T told you that my horse is 
tied up there,’’ said he. ‘‘He 
can’t even crop the grass. ’’ 

‘* We'll settle him,’’ said 
Sheldon. 

To Herbert his tone was 
vicious. Would they shoot the 
poor beast or torture him? 

When they came in view of 
the animal, Sheldon lifted 
his gun and fired: But his 
purpose was not cruel. The 








bullet did not touch the horse but merely the 
strap that held him. Joe lifted head and heels. 
The quick ‘motion tore the pierced bridle 
through, and he was gone, bounding over the 
rocks and through thickets. 

Except to give him directions to walk to 
the right or to the left, Herbert’s captors did 
not speak. Presently the boy began to stumble 
over projecting roots and branches. It was now 
almost dark, and his head was dizzy. After 
a while he realized that they had stepped 
into a rough road—a road upon which some 
work had recently been done. At least he was 
not being entirely separated from the rest of 
mankind. Them a thought startled him. Shel- 
don had spoken of road makers in connection 
with the mysterious paper. There evidently 
had been road makers in the neighborhood. 
But Elizabeth could not have come so far as 
this! 

At last, when it seemed to Herbert that he 
had walked almost all night, he heard voices 
and in a moment saw a faint light. The light 
was immediately darkened as if some one had 
put something before it. Another man joined 
them, and still another. 

‘Sit down!’’ ordered Sheldon. 

‘*Where?’’ asked Herbert. 

Sheldon took him by the arm and guided 
him to what appeared to be the doorway of 
a cabin. Sheldon whistled, and Herbert felt a 
panting animal pass him. 

‘*Watch him !’’ ordered Sheldon. 

Herbert heard the sound of retreating steps, 
growls, voices near at hand. One voice was a 
woman’s, 


‘*You’ll bring destruction on yourselves!’’ | 


the woman cried. ‘‘You’re just plottin’ and 
plannin’ your own ruin and 
downfall! The black soldiers 
won’t stand the carrying off 
of men; they —’’ 

The speech ended abruptly, 
almost as if a period had been 
put to it by force. 

Herbert heard Sheldon’s 
sharp ‘‘Shut up, Jinny!’’ and 
another whine from Black 
Smith about the ‘‘moun- 
tain péople.’’ Then he sat 
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motionless. He could not see the 
dog, but he could hear its heavy 
breathing; when he stretched out his 
tired legs the beast growled menac- 
ingly. Herbert had once seen a dog 
with Sheldon, a tall, gaunt creature 
with a bristling collar of fur, probably 
this very creature, and he did not in- 
tend to risk being attacked. 

His eyes strained in vain to pierce 
the darkness, but he could see noth- 
ing. He surmised that there were tall 
trees near by; he could: hear the 
leaves stirring gently far above his 
head. Even the voices had ceased to 
sound. Had his captors gone to bed, 
or had they shut themselves in some- 
where to discuss his fate? 

Sometimes waves of weakness rushed 
over him, but they were not waves of 
fright. Elizabeth would long ago have 
found the paper and would have gone 
for help. He believed that by morning 
he might expect her. The summary 
treatment that he had received had 
wrought a change in him; the high- 
handedness of his capture enraged 
him. He lifted his head and spoke the 
words that his sister had spoken weeks 
before, ‘‘ They shall not drive us 
away!’’ He had no affection for the 
house of John Baring, but he would 
not be coerced in this fashion. He de- 
spised the neighborhood that had for 
so long tolerated these desperadoes. 

About eleven o’clock Sheldon and 
Black Smith returned with the two 
other men. They carried old lanterns, 
made of tin and pierced with holes, 
and they sat down before the door of 
the cabin. Sheldon spoke first. 

‘* Now, boy, we want that paper, 
and we believe fhere is one way to 
get it. You write and tell your sis to 
send it up here. Then you can go, 
prompt. ’’ 

Black Smith was, it seemed, like 
many orators, not to be permanently 
suppressed. 

‘*People have got to be learned that 
there’s no fooling with the mountain 
people, ’’ said he. 

‘*T don’t know anything about any paper,’’ 
insisted Herbert. ‘‘ My sister didn’t tell me 
anything about a paper.’’ 

‘**You don’t need to know anything about 
the paper,’’ said Sheldon. ‘‘We tell you that 
the girl got a sworn paper from mammy, and 
mammy’s out of her head, and she talks to® 
much. She don’t know what she’s saying, but 
a sworn lie holds for the truth.’’ He leaned 
forward and laid a scrap of paper on Herbert’s 
knee. ‘‘You tell her that you’re here, and that 
you’re safe, and that she shall send the paper: 
then by morning you can go.”’ 

‘*T can’t make her send it.’’ 

Sheldon laughed. ‘‘She’ll send it to get her 
baby boy!’’ 

The insulting words brought Herbert to his 
feet. . 

‘*She won’t do anything of the kind. She’s 
gone for help long ago, I can tell you that. 
Do you think she’ll sit down there and do 
nothing? You don’t know her! Down in Get- 
tysburg they told us that the instant you gave 
any trouble we could have the constabulary 
come up here. They’ll wipe you out. They’!l 
punish you for what you’re doing now and for 
all the things you’ve done in the past.’’ 

A dark figure appeared in the faint speckled 
circle of lantern light. 

**T told you so!’’ said the woman’s voice that 
Herbert had heard before. ‘‘ Destruction is 
waiting for us! Destruction from the way we 
live, according to the nurse, and destruction 
from the guns of the soldiers. ’’ 

Sheldon rose, muttering. ‘‘Git out of here, 
Jinny!’’ The woman moved backward. 

**She’s right,’’ said Herbert. ‘‘One of you 
has sense, anyhow!’’ 

Sheldon returned and sat 
down heavily. ‘‘You don’t 
suppose, boy, that we left 
your sister free to run round 
over the country, do you?’’ 

Herbert shivered. Was a 
gun barrel pointed also at 
Elizabeth? Nevertheless, he 
did not believe that she would 
follow the dictate of any gun 
barrel. He saw the despera- 
tion of these outlaws on one 
side and Elizabeth’s indiffer- 
ence to danger and her anger 
at injustice on the other, 
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There was also another element. Elizabeth 
would be wild with fear for him. At that 
thought Herbert’s cheeks reddened in the 
darkness. She would not expect him to be able 
to help himself! 

‘Write what we tell you,’’ said Sheldon, 
tapping him on the knee. 

Herbert glanced down at the paper. The 
dark night, which seemed actually to press 
down upon him, the encircling men, the den 
behind him, the ferocious dogs lurking in the 
shadow—he was acutely aware of them all. 
Elizabeth had always taken care of him, and 
now he saw the words that his hands would 





form: ‘‘For my sake, Elizabeth, send them 


whatever paper you have!’’ But what paper 
was it? Why had she not told him about it? 
She had no business to keep him in ignorance! 
What motive could Elizabeth have had? 

Then Herbert answered his own question. 
Elizabeth’s motive was never a selfish one; she 
wished always to spare and defend him. Per- 
haps she had thought that she had found a 
clue and, losing it, had not wished to disap- 
point him. Perhaps she had come upon some 
fact that had ended all her hopes. She had 
seemed quiet of late. Perhaps again she had 
really found a clue, and by appealing to her 
to save him he would spoil everything. 





He looked up. He believed again that even 


in the dim light he saw fear in the scowlipg 
faces. What dreadful secrets this distant corner 
of the mountain might hide! What crimes might 
have been committed here, undiscovered, per- 
haps unsuspected! An old woman in her dotage 
might ery out facts that would terrify her 
family! The blood rushed through Herbert’s 
veins. 

‘*You’ve told her what you want,’’ said he. 
‘*She’ll have to decide for herself. I won’t, write 
anything—not a word!’’ 

There was an angry murmur. Black Smith 
began to declaim. 

‘*You needn’t think the mountain people’ll 
stand for such talk !’’ said he wildly. ‘‘You —’’ 





‘‘Shut up!’’ commanded Sheldon, and Black 
Smith subsided. Then, turning to Herbert, 
Sheldon said slowly, ‘‘We can bury you in the 
grave with your gran’pappy, if that’s what 
you want. He was a betrayer.’’ 

At that there came a cry from outside the 
circle. Again Jinny had come close to the 
group in front of the cabin door. 

‘*You’ll see destruction soon enough!’’ she 
warned them. 

Sheldon got to his feet and whistled. Two 
great dogs bounded toward him. 

‘* Watch him!’’ he commanded and then 
with his mates set off into the darkness. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A QUARREL AND A TORNADO @ Elmer C-Adams 


“Oh, there was a little chicken 
That was very fond of pickin’ —” 


HE hired man, he of the lank, loose- 
jointed body and the unmusical voice, 
began droning the doggerel. He was 
hitching the inside trace of the off horse to 
Mr. Weston’s hay wagon. Mr. Weston, less deft 
than his employee, was taking down the rein 
of the near horse. 

‘sWell, Pete,’’ said the farmer, with a ring 
of genuine reproach in his voice, ‘‘I suppose 
this is your last day with U-s and company.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Pete answered, 
drawling, ‘‘discharged without 
my papers. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ Weston retorted 
sharply, ‘‘you chose your own 
course, and it meant stay or go, 
according. ’’ 

Gossip had reached the nerv- 
ous, quick - tempered farmer 
that his hired man had been 
telling unflattering tales of him 
at the village store, and he had 
at once given Pete the choice 
of publicly apologizing or of 
finding another job. Pete had 
merely asked who his accuser 
was; when Mr. Weston had to 
admit that he did not know, 
Pete refused not only to apolo- 
gize but even to discuss the 
matter. Because of his silence 
the farmer believed the tales 
to be true. 

From the horse’s,shoulder Pete tossed the 
rein so that it spun round the front upright 
ladder of the rack and there knotted itself. 
He was amazingly dexterous with horses. The 
small boys had rather stand by at his ‘‘hooking- 
up’”’ than watch the card-and-ring faker who 
sometimes plied his trade in the village street. 

‘‘ By the way,’’ said Pete, ‘‘ where’s the 
kid?’’ 

‘*Filling the jugs. And—also by the way,’’ 
responded Weston, ‘‘please be careful of your 
talk round him if he’s going to the field with 
you. You probably care no more for him than 
you do for me.’’ 

Pete’s face suddenly darkened. ‘‘Say!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘*Will you please be careful of your 

“alk round me? Maybe I don’t think much of 
him. And then again, maybe I do. You can’t 
tell offhand. Especially when you’re sore.’’ 

With one hand on the horizontal boards Pete 
vaulted into the middle of the rack. 


“Oh, there was a little chicken 
That was very fond—” 


~_ 


A shrill young voice piped the familiar lay, 
and Tike, Weston’s eight-year-old son, stag- 
gered toward them witha gallon jug in each 
hand. ° 

Pete was transformed at the sound ; his long, 
solemn face lighted. ‘‘ Hi, there, Tike!’’ he 
bellowed. 

“Way up the top the apple tree. 
But the top limb was rotten, and it fell 
to the bottom —”’ 


Taking the jugs from the boy, he caught 
him by his wrists and, with a great show of 
straining and effort, hoisted him aboard. Then, 
still carrying out the joke, he pretended to 
wipe the sweat from his brow. Tike laughed 
hilariously, but Pete cast a puzzled look at the 
farmer. 

**Say,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ there is sweat. 
Whew! D’ye notice, there’s not a breath of 
air. It’s a fact, the sweat burst out all over 
me just lifting them jugs and the kid.’’ 

Alertly, with the practiced eye of a prairie 


man, Weston scanned the west. The air was- 


sultry and motionless. 

‘*A thunderstorm in an hour,’’ Weston said 
nervously. ‘‘ How near’s that stack topped 
out?’’ 

**About a ton yet,’’ Pete answered. ‘‘Can’t 
you ride out to look it over? Only John and 
Fred were coming this after- 
noon, being Saturday. And 
they don’t know a haystack 
from a hole in the ground.’’ 

‘“*T’ll be right out!’’ the 
farmer called as the wagon 
started off. 

With another apprehensive 
glance at the sky Weston 
hurried to the stable for his 





saddle horse. A damaged girth delayed him 
for half an hour. When at last he cantered 
into the road a stillness as of midnight had 
fallen upon the blazing day. The guinea hens 
had flown up into the ash and walnut trees, 
and the chickens were flocking to their roost- 
ing shed. 

His road to the hayfield was shielded on the 
west by an osage orange hedge that had never 
been trimmed and that had grown as high as 
trees. The jungle of weeds and briers that 
flourished within its shelter cut off his view 


“COME DOWN, 

PETE!" SHOUTED 
WESTON, BUT HE 
COULD SCARCELY 
HEAR HIS OWN VOICE 


until, at a swift gallop, he swung 
through a gap into the field. 

At some distance was the nearly fin- 
ished stack, built so close to the hedge that 
only a hayrack could be driven between. 
Pete’s form on the peak of the stack was 
outlined with striking clearness against an 
indigo sky. 

The long, slanting arm of the derrick 
was like a gray pencil line across a freshly 
washed slate. The horse was moving out 
along its trail, and a load of hay was rising 
on the fork. 

For a second the prairie took possession 
of the man, as it invariably did when its 
vistas unfolded before him. Level it spread, 
as boundless as a summer sea,—a mile of 
hay in windrow and cock, a mile of oats and 
of corn,—and 80, mile following mile, until 
the mind wearied to think of it. How orderly 
it all was, how fertile—and all producing 
wealth for him. Weston felt content—except 
for the moving rim of purple cloud on the 
horizon. i 

Swinging to the ground, he let his reins 
fall. All was not right at the stack. Jobn, 
who usually led the horse, was on the rack, 
setting the fork; Fred, the fork expert, was 
not in view. Little Tike was making rather 
ineffectual efforts to manage the horse. 

‘*Where’s Fred ?’’ asked Weston, striding up. 

“‘Got overhet and had to go home,’’ John 
told him. 

‘*Why don’t you take the fork, Mr. Weston, 
and let John lead?’ called Pete. ‘‘He’s not 
used to it and sends up bunches as big as a 










house—and I can’t handle them on this lofty 
pedestal. We’ve got to put a roof on this 
hay purty quick, or it’s a goner. There’s a 
twister coming; I can hear 
the wind or rain now. Or 
maybe it’s nothing but a 
freight train coming. ’’ 





Mr. Weston took charge of the fork, and John 
went to the horse. Now the work went faster. 
Light, clean bunches of hay, torn from the 
wagon, were wound by the tackle into mid-air, 
and the pole, revolving, placed them at the 
desired spot. Pete, buried to his waist, intoned 
a rustic melody: ‘‘Oh, potatoes they grow 
small in Kansas.’’ Tike, playing alone in a 
near-by cock, echoed it. 

A ery from the boy caused them to stop and 
turn. Tike was pointing to the west. The line 
of cloud that had lain along the horizon had 
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DRAWN BY LEE TOWNSEND 


magically mounted the sky. It had broken in 
the middle like an eruption and streamed 
downward to the ground in funnel shape, dull 
gray shot with wicked amber and yellow. 
And the roar as of an approaching train was 
distinet. 

‘*A hard blow, sure enough !’’ cried Weston. 
‘Get on the fork, Pete, and come down till it 
passes, ’” 

‘*Oh, never mind; send up more hay. Just 
one hole here to fill, and the stack’s safe, tight 
as a house.’’ 

Reluctantly Weston flattened the spurs of 
the bipronged tool and pressed it deep into 





the hay. But he was not to see it lifted. The 
storm came on swifter than he had imagined 
and with tenfold more fury. The day seemed 
like a room in which an oil lamp has ex- 
hausted its fuel ; the earth was sunk in twilight, 





and the sun, like a charred, smoking wick, 
shone red and lurid through a thickening fog. 

The fog began to envelop the workers: it 
was not rain or mist, but dust. The thunder 
crashed. . But it was not thunder—rather the 
sound of great timbers wrenched apart with 
terrible strain. A mile away something flat 
shot from a red barn and soared through the 
air like a smooth stone ‘‘sailed’’ by a boy. A 
second flat object flew in pursuit. It was the 
shingle roof. The walls of the barn crumbled 
as easily as a child’s house of blocks. 

‘*Come down, Pete!’’ shouted Weston, but 
he could scarcely hear his own voice. He 
vaguely heard Pete ery, ‘‘Send up the car- 
riage!’’ 

Weston grabbed the fork to trip and free it. 
But the trip rope was tangled, and the spurs 
were fast in the rack. He tugged and strained. 
It would not let go. Then his foot slipped, and 
he fell through a crack up to his hip. 

As he struggled to free himself he saw in a 
distant field an entire haycock float upward, 
balloonwise, until suddenly it slowed, whirled, 

and was wrung into shreds and s¢attered. 
Now the sky was full of cocks, whole and 

shattered—a hayfield on delirious 

wings. A solid sky, with a livid 

and angry vortex, was rushing 

directly at them. And little Tike 
stood alone in the open field, com- 
posedly viewing the spectacle. 
a ‘*Lie down !’’ cried Weston, pull- 
ing himself free at last. 

But the boy did not hear. The 
next moment his straw hat left 
his head and spun aloft. Possessed 
by a new, instinctive fear, he turned 
and fled toward the stack. 

‘* Lie down! ’’ roared Weston. 
‘The stack might blow on you!’’ 

His words against that wind 
could not carry a yard, and the 
boy ran on. Weston forgot his man 
on the stack, forgot himself, forgot 
everything except his -boy. He 
sprang to the ground, falling on 
his hands and knees. 

He meant to rise and run. He 

did rise—but not by any effort of his 

own. His feet tapped the ground, but they 
felt no weight. He was borne by a current 
stronger than water. The breath was driven 
from his body. He struck the hedge and 
stopped. He saw his horse float sidewise and 
lodge near him. And, flattened against the 
tough old trunks, unable to rise, bewildered, 
he saw the world as if through dirty water 
wherein swam objects monstrous and gro- 
tesque. 

And the main thing he saw was this: Tike 
was at first secure in the lee of the stack. 
Pete, sticking his heels into the slope, was 

trying to clamber down. Then a bunch of 

hay from the top was hurled at Pete’s 

head. He lost his hold and fell, was 

checked by the bulge, but went over it on 
top of Tiké, whom he dragged down, 
with one arm encircling his neck. 
A bundle of hay covered them. It 
heaved as if they were trying to 
rise. Another bigger bunch crushed 
them. The wind caught layer after 
layer from the top of the stack and 
blew it against the hedge; there it 
dropped heavily on man and boy. 
In the wink of an eye the whole 
stack had been overturned an 
rebuilt, bottom up. The rack an< 
wagon blew against the side of it. The derrick 
pole toppled and fell on top. And Pete and 
Tike were at the bottom of it. 

Almost in one gust the main whirl of the 
tornado was past. In five minutes the eddying 
breezes that it drew after it, with their dash 
of rain and hail, had ceased. But Weston still 
lay where he had lodged, looking out of dim, 
half-seeing eyes. 

He shivered in an air that was suddenly 
many degrees colder. The hedge was flattened 
across the road, with its yellow, pungent roots 
wrung from the earth. Straight across the field 
lay a wide, ragged swath where the cocks had 
been scattered or whipped away. It was a 
topsy-turvy world. When the farmer got up, 
he was a little surprised to find that he could 
still walk. At first he merely stared round him, 





wondering foolishly what he ought to do. 











Then, slowly, his senses returned. What of 
Pete and Tike? Had they been hurt in the 
fall? He and John must dig them out. 

John came up from behind just then with 
an expression of silly surprise on his face. He 
had been blown into the adjacent pasture. He 
admitted doubt of the manner of his flight, but 
in that pasture he had certainly found himself 
lying, breathless and rumpled, but unhurt. 

When Westor told him what had happened 
tocPete and Tike, John, with a show of great 
concern, stepped to the disordered mound of 
hay. ‘‘Do you know, we’d better dig them out 
on the double-quick. It’s as tight as after a 
year’s settling. And six tons of hot hay is a 
good deal on a man’s back. I knew a man once 
that was smothered to death under less hay 
than that. ’’ 

The words brought Weston to himself. 
‘¢Smothered? No; impossible. It is tight, 
though. They will be smothered—my boy—and 
Pete. And it was my fault.’’ 

Grabbing a fork from the ground, he attacked 
the. ragged mountain. From its tight, inwoven 
structure he could hardly tear a handful. 

‘* We’ll never move it this way! The der- 
rick!’’ he cried. 

With swift hands they tilted the derrick on 
its base and pinned it to the ground with 
the iron stakes. The horse, although bundled 
into the hedge, was still fast to his rope, and 
John led him to his path. Weston rode the big 
fork to the top of the heap and with one shove 
sank the steel implement to its hilt above the 
spot where Pete and the boy had fallen. The 
rope tightened ; the pole bent, creaking; and a 

‘woolly mass of hay swung aloft and over the 
side. Jumping into the hollow, Weston again 
drove the prongs into the bottom of it. But the 
horse could not budge the load. They would 
have to remove an entire side of the stack. 

Scrambling from the hole, Weston sank the 
fork into the free hay. No sooner had the fork 
released it over the side than Weston had 
swung it back and was ready with another 
load. Again and again the trick was done—a 
hundred times. The minutes fled—a quarter of 
an hour, half an hour. The humid warmth of 
the hay sent streams of sweat running down 
Weston’s face; he grew faint from weariness, 
but he did not slow up. 

At last, a yard from the ground, he dropped 
the fork and called John. Silently they fell on 
their knees and with their hands removed the 
remaining layers of hay, wisp by wisp. 

‘*Here’s something hard!’’ Weston exclaimed 
at last. ‘‘It’s Pete’s back. He’s on his elbows 
and knees, doubled up like a bow. Pete! Pete!’’ 

Pete did not answer or move; the bow seemed 
to have lost its spring. 

‘*They’re gone!l’’ the farmer muttered and 
clawed at the matted hay. ‘‘Pete! Tike!’’ 

Then, snug under the arched body of the 
hired man, they saw the boy with his face 
turned outward beneath Pete’s shoulder. Tak- 
ing the boy by the shoulders, Weston pulled 
him out and started to stretch him flat. But 
Tike yawned, sighed and got to his feet. Lift- 
ing the lad, Weston hugged him joyfully. 

‘*What’s the matter? Where’s Pete?’’ asked 
the child sleepily. Then, as he saw what John 
was doing, he struggled free from his father’s 
embrace. ‘‘Help Pete!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’m afraid 

- he’s hurt! I’m afraid he’s dead!’’ 

John had already stripped off the last confin- 
ing sheath of hay. Pete’s weight was resting 
on his hands and knees, and his face was 
pressed so tight into a damp mass of hay that 
when they took him out a clear impression of 
his features remained. 

‘*It must have knocked him out in a jiffy,’’ 
said John. ‘‘He didn’t even get his hand up 
to his face. ’” 

They laid him on the ground and began 
trying to force respiration. 

‘‘No, it didn’t,’’ put in Tike unexpectedly. 

‘*Didn’t what?’’ said Weston. 

‘* Didn’t knock him out. He moved a long 
time. ’” 

The farmer shook his head sadly. ‘* Yes? 
Struggled helplessly, I suppose. Bound so close 
he couldn’t-work loose. ’’ 

‘‘No. He wiggled his arm, and then felt of 
my face, and then wiggled and pustlfed his 
arm out through the hay,—and I was nearly 
choked ; and-then' he pulled his arm back, like 
he was tired,—and then the air was fresher, 
but he quit moving. ’’ 

The men’s eyes met. ‘‘ He couldn’t reach 
the outside, ’’ said Weston, ‘‘but he reached to 
where the hay was loose. He made an air hole 
for the boy while he was smothering himself. 
Run for the doctor, you, John! Heaven forgive 
me if he is dead !’’ 

While John sped away on his errand the 
farmer worked over the inert body. But he 
made bungling work of it, and by the time 
the doctor had come he had almost lost hope. 
He sat apart hardly daring to watch the doctor 
at his task, or to hear the verdict. 

But at last, lifting his face from his hands, 
he saw Pete. actually sitting up, dazed and 
wan, but unmistakably alive. Scarcely able to 
Speak, the farmer wrung the fellow’s hand. 

‘* Hadn’t we better finish toppin’ out the 
Stack now ?”” Pete asked. 

““We'll do that Monday, Pete. I want to tell 
you—I want you to stay. The apology’s mine. 
I'll make it any way you say. Will you stay ?”’ 

Pete only grinned. ‘‘Where’s Tike ?’” he said. 
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MY VOCATI ON @y, Samuel S. Drury 


nary people like ourselves. For if you 

make a little study of biography, you will 
generally discover two things about leaders 
and successful contributors to life. Lives of 
great men remind us of far more than that we 
can make our lives sublime. They tell us of a 
plain start—a start often marked by uncer- 
tainty. Your hero is not born in a castle, 
determining at the age of six that he will be-a 
general. Most often he is born in a wooden 
two-story house, and even at the age of seven- 


L= of heroes can rightly encourage ordi- 


| teen he can’t tell you for the life of him what 


he’s going to be and do. Vocation isn’t simple. 
Yours won’t be simple. And that is one good 
reason why vocation should early be a theme 
of thought for you. 

Some chilly or rainy day visit the public 
library in your town and browse among the 
shelves marked Biography. Confine yourself to 
lives of Americans. Confine your search further 
to the first three chapters of those lives. Skip 
the parts about the great-grandfathers. Centre 
on the chapter entitled Youth and Early Train- 
ing. See if you don’t find two things there: 
the very simple house in which the hero was 
born and the story of his uncertainty, his 
bewilderment about what he should be and 
should do. Now, is not that encouraging? 
Many people who have succeeded have been 
as vague as you are about vocation. Cheer 
up, then! There must be a solution for your 
problem, too! 

There is one thing I beg that you will never 
say, and that is, ‘‘What will it matter a hun- 
dred years from now!’’ Perhaps you are gen- 
uinely concerned about some public issue or 
some private choice. You become heatedly 
interested. Some friend will seek to calm you 
by a cheap remedy. 

‘‘Oh,’’ he says, waving his hands and smil- 
ing, ‘‘that’s all right. Don’t get excited. What 
will it all matter in a hundred years!’’ 

Vocation, which is the sense of having a 
definite duty and a sacred job, rests on the 
belief that it will matter in a hundred years. 
If our reforms, ideals, loves and interests are 
like moths in a candle flame, then nothing 
matters much. But if life is real, the future is 
as real as the past. And what you think and 
what you do, your vocation, does matter now 
and will matter a hundred years hence. 


BEWARE THE VACANCY 


we are meant to help 
finish it. This is not the best of 
all possible worlds, nor is it 
completely created. Our human 
institutions, just like the bodies 
of animals, are in a state of 
evolution. We are permitted to 
help the Creator complete the working out of 
his creation. We are all expected to contribute 
our individual mite, all that we have. We have 
got to count; we have got to leave this good 
world better than we found it. Every boy and 
every girl must be a contributor and should 
begin to think clearly about vocation now. 

Alas! there will probably be a great many 
slips, and it won’t go smoothly with all of 
you. Not everyone will become what he or she 
might be. Many take the nearest vacancy as 
their life work. Beware! Do not mistake a 
vacancy, just because it is near by and empty, 
for your vocation. The years move fast. It is 
not easy to change from one settled task to an 
uncertainty. Our youthful dreamer becomes a 
routineer. 

All round us there are as many cases of ap- 
parent misfit as of fit. Young people are doing 
routine things—tasks with no glow of vocation 
about them. And all that unguessed tragedy 
because of economic necessity (that is, the pres- 
sure to earn money and earn it quickly), or 
for lack of imagination and initiative and force 
to find out what is best to do and then determi- 
nation to go to it! 

All that sounds discouraging. It is meant to 
be. It should frighten parents and older friends. 
It should make young people ashamed of false 
humility about themselves. 

‘*You don’t understand me,’’ says one of 
those. ‘‘I’m not much good at anything. I just 
want to get out into the world. I want to earn 
my living. Why, I’m getting old.’’ (We often 
feel older at seventeen than when those digits 
are turned about!) ‘‘It’s very kind of you to 
talk about my career and a vocation for me, 
but I’m not meant to set the river afire.’’ 

Thus early the fires of ambition go out; 
thus early hope dies down. And the boy 
never succeeds. Why? Because, often as we 
speak of a misspent life, we dwell so seldom 
on a misapplied life; because the problem of 
vocation for Tom or Susan has not kept the 
parents literally awake at night until the ab- 
solutely best course. was chosen. We can’t be 
too serious about this subject, or fail to ask 
parents to study it by looking into such a book 
as Mr. Bloomfield’s Youth, School and Voca- 
tion. But this paper is for young folks; let us 








step back into the alcove marked Biography. 





F two facts I am certain: 
the world is unfinished; |. . 





We’ll take Pershing and Roosevelt—not be-|.I’m not at all sure that we can follow Tenny- 


cause they ended as great men but because 
they began as ordinary boys. Out there in 
Laclede, Missouri, young John Pershing grew 
up ‘‘square-jawed and iron-willed. His shoul- 
ders were square, and he was as straight as an 
arrow.’’ The usual days of school and home 
chores were followed by teaching school when 
he was seventeen. Then, still uncertain, he 
took a course at the normal school, ‘‘the same 
persistent, reliable, hard-working, successful 
student he had formerly been.’’ And then, on 
the basis of that steady, sturdy search, came 
the opportunity to enter West Point. 

The important thing to consider here is that 
Pershing offset the vagueness of aim natural 
to all young people by a determination to be 
something. At first, that is all we can ask of 
ourselves. Take as your motto: Be somebody. 


NEED OF COURAGE 


OREVER to smash the 
F idea that a man must be a 
genius to excel, let every 
young American read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest Chap- 
ter II of Roosevelt’s autobiog- 
raphy. The gist of it is that 
Roosevelt made the best out of 
second best. He plainly says so. He declares 
that his was not a mind of the first class. 
‘*There are, ’’ he says, ‘‘two kinds of success, 
or rather two kinds of ability displayed in the 
achievement of success. 
‘* There is first the success either in big 
things or small things which comes to the 
man who has in him the natural power to do 
what no one else can do and what no amount 
of training or persistence or will power will 
enable any ordinary man to do. This success, 
of course, like every other kind of success, 
may be on a very big scale or on a very small 
scale. The quality which the man possesses 
may be that which enables him to run a hun- 
dred yards in nine and three fifths seconds, or 
to play ten separate games of chess at the 
same time blindfolded, or to add five columns 
of figures at once without effort, or to write 
the Ode to a Grecian Urn, or to deliver the 
Gettysburg Speech, or to show the ability of 
Frederick at Leuthen or Nelson at Trafalgar. 
No amount of training of body or mind would 
enable any good ordinary man te perform any 
one of these feats. . . . 
‘‘But much the commoner type of success 
. is that which comes to the man who differs 
from his fellows not by the kind of quality 
which he possesses but by the degree of devel- 
opment which he has given to that quality. 
This kind of success is open to a large number 
of persons if only they seriously determine to 
achieve it. . .. It is the only kind of suecess 
that is open to most of us. . . . To the average 
man it is probably more useful to study this 
second type of success than to study the first. 
. . . I need searcely say that all the successes 
I have ever won have been of the second type. 
I never won anything without hard labor and 
the exercise of my best judgment and careful 
planning and working long in advance. Having 
been a rather sickly and awkward boy [italics 
mine], I was as a young man at first both 
nervous and distrustful of my powers. I had 
to train myself painfully and laboriously, not 
merely as regards my body, but as regards my 
soul and spirit. ’’ 

What a true tonic, what nourishing reading, 
this confession of Roosevelt’s should prove to 
all of us who distrust ourselves! For many are 
not naturally courageous on the platform or on 
horseback or in the clashes of public opinion. 
And courageous all vocationists must be. 





WHAT SHALL I DO? 


HE thoughts that thus 
| far I hope we have clari- 
fied are: 

(a) The world needs-you and 
me. If we don’t do our part, 
the world plan will be by that 
much impoverished. It does 
matter in a hundred years. 

(b) Vocation is not always clarion - clear. 
Duty not only whispers, Lo! thou must, but 
sometimes low, Thou must! We are not to 
become discouraged if we can’t decide. Lives 
of great men have been hazy in boyhood. 

(ec) The world is not reserved for geniuses. 
Roosevelt told us of his essential commonplace- 
mindedness. His vital flame of sympathy and 
his thirst for a better world lifted him from 
the ranks. He wanted what the people wanted, 
but he wanted it more, he wanted it harder. 
His serviceableness grew out of this vast capac- 
ity to take pains. We are each one of us to 
achieve some special pinnacle of power by the 
abnormal exercise of normal talents. Do you 
agree, so far? If so, let us be more specific 
now about My Vocation, and try to answer the 
problem, What shall I do? 

But before that, let us dedicate a parenthesis 
specially to girls, for a girl should look for- 








son with entire agreement when he declares: 


Man for the field, and woman for the hearth ; 
Man for the sword, and for the needle she; 
Man with the head, and woman with the heart; 
Man to command, and woman to obey; 

All else confusion. 


The greatest career of all is rearing a family, 
but that is best prepared for, not by thinking 
about it or waiting for it, but by living a useful, 
purposeful life. ‘*Character is a by-product of 
duty performed.’’ The character we want in 
mothers comes from general purposefulness— 
not by sitting about, gently sewing, gently 
gardening and gently walking in the shrub- 
bery like the ladies in Jane Austen’s novels. 
That phrase, ‘‘for the needle she,’’ frankly 
irritates me, who am a man. And I hope that 
any young girl reading this will keep the 
needle in its place! By knowing how to use it 
deftly, and using it, too—but to see visions of 
much grander things than domestic chores. 

Some quiet conservatives will call this revo- 
lution. No; it is just planning to give the girls 
a chance and to frustrate in advance, well! in 
advance, that avoidable predicament—to be a 
woman, young and unmarried, with no special 
interest, no motive, no responsible share in the 
world’s plan, no exhilarating conviction that 
she counts. 

I could tell you of Florence Nightingale, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mme. Breshkovsky and 
a dozen more girls who followed a star instead 
of a needle—women, at any rate, who knew 
that the whole of life consisted not in hunting 
through all the haystack for the needle of petty 
duty. And I could write a whole article for 
girls on My Brothers, showing how men-folks 
like to be treated and should be treated to use 
them at their very best. But this alone need 
now be said: the war has proved that many 
responsible callings can be filled by alert young 
women. The world is yours, then—enter the 
great portals of fair and friendly equality, 
planning to have no period in your life when 
killing time or fitling time with non-essentials 
will consume your precious days. 


THINK AND EXPERIMENT 


N planning, all young peo- 
] ple together, to leave this 

good world better than we 
found it, we must first be active- 
minded on the subject of voca- 
tion. I cannot tell you what 
you ought to be; I can perhaps 
sensitize your mind so that you 
ean find out for yourself. Thus we conclude 
our inquiry with two rules: 

Keep trying until you decide. 

Keep working until you achieve. 

Don’t be ashamed if you have not as yet 
made up your mind what to be. Failure to care 
is the sole cause of shame. To my question, 
‘*What are you going to do?’’ I might get from 
a dozen young people very vague replies. That 
is not surprising. The thing to remember about 
vocation is that we must plan to place our 
powers where they are most needed. Leaders 
—we plan to be leaders, too—have been those 
importunate hammerers on the door of oppor- 
tunity who would not take no for an answer. 
Though they have suffered from undecided 
beginnings and fallow intervals (which are 
ever the portion of those not content to be en- 
slaved by routine), they have serenely assumed 
that the world needed them, and they have 
been right. They have been lifters and not 
leaners ; pushers and not drags. Of course they 
have been discouraged; of course they have 
seemed to fail. 

That low man goes on adding one to one; 
His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 





Never let the subject of vocation go to sleep. 
Keep it alive by compositions on careers, in 
debating societies, by lectures on the merits of 
various professions. In every good high school 
we should have every year by leaders in their 
several callings a series of strong talks on 
What to Do. Thus we shall learn the joys and 
the burdens of professions, all of which seenr 
from outside to be full of honor and reward. 
We shall get a patient view of preparation, 
seeing that only certain professions involve a 
college course first. The lawyer, who deals with 
the rights of man ; the minister, whose concern 
is the soul of man; the doctor, who labors for 
the body of man—their problems can’t be 
solved by callow experimenters. We see that 
preparation is not an artificial barrier to keep 
the applicant out, but a plan to fit able men to 
serve other men acceptably. 

Besides this, ask questions of experts. Talk- 
ing about yourself is of course a bore—egotism 
to be avoided. But you will find that live men 
whe have succeeded will always welcome ques- 
tions on vocation. Gladly they will shed light. 

Perhaps it is three years before you leave 
school to enter ‘‘the great world” (as if we 
were not always in that world). Get ahead of 


| the problem by summer experiments. Get a 
ward as keenly to a career as any boy should. | job in the mill, thereby learning how you and 
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manufacturing get on together. Take a long 
vacation in a big commercial house — some 
modern broad - minded concern. Work in an 
architect’s office. Drive about with the doctor. 
Do anything that will give you experience. 
Above all things keep alive in the great 
subject. Don’t sit back and sleepily slip into a 
vacaney and pretend that it is your vocation. 
Ninety times out of a hundred it isn’t. The 
rule is, Try again. Failure is nothing—only 
the dulling sense of failure is to be dreaded. 
Sometimes from the top of a pile of failures 
we can fly away to a success! Don’t mind 
being a rolling stone. Be frankly an active 





stone until you find the arch that is waiting 
for you, the wall that cries out for your but- 
tressing ! 

When you have decided, work until you 
achieve and, having achieved a little, work 
some more. There is no limit to man’s moral 
development and none apparently to his con- 
tributive co-creating powers. 

What long words those are! But you un- 
derstand what they mean. They mean that 
vocation is only a door into a world of pains. 
‘*Fame is a pearl, hid ’neath a sea of tears.’’ 
Doing anything well means taking pains. 

This insistence on working at your vocation 


TAM O SHANTER 


(sy Mabel L.Robinson 


Aunt Stacy, heavily conditioned. ‘‘But 

Mrs. Janes, who is the head of our house, 
finally consented,’’ she continued, ‘‘ because 
you used to live in her house. I hope she will 
be as fond of me after I have graduated, but I 
don’t believe she will, especially since Tam 
has come. He doesn’t like to study. ”’ 

At that moment Tam rose from beneath Mar- 
garet’s desk and, thrusting his nose under her 
hand, tipped the ink bottle over. Margaret 
blotted off his white ruff and finished philo- 
sophically, ‘‘Or to write letters, and so I shall 
have to close. Your loving niece, Margaret.’’ 

Reaching into her drawer, Margaret drew 
out a large card, slipped a blue ribbon through 
a hole in it, and tied it to Tam’s collar. 

‘*Tf you bark, you can’t go!’’ she said sternly 
as he leaped for the door. 

Tam made a visible effort to restrain his 
enthusiasm while they walked through the 
long corridors, but as soon as the wide doors 
opened to the sunshine of the cold December 
afternoon he flung himself into the snow in 
mad ecstasy. Halfway down to the Delta Phi 
house they met two members of the faculty, 
one of whom was a special favorite of Tam’s. 
As he raced up to her, she bent to 
brush the snow from the card, which 
dangled limply from his collar. 

‘*Please do not give me sweet 
things, ’’ she read aloud. ‘*They up- 
set me. ’’ . 

‘*We are going to the Delta Phi 
tea,’’ explained Margaret, ‘‘and after 
the last one he was quite ill.’’ 

The older woman looked after the 
pair as they darted round a curve in 
the path. 

‘*It might be well,’’ she observed, 
‘if we should tie a like card round 
the mistress’s neck. Too bad the 
older girls are rushing her so. Let’s 
see, Stacy was a Gamma girl, wasn’t 
she ?’’ 

‘‘One of our best.’’ The -younger 
teacher wore a Gamma pin herself. 
‘* But this youngster is more the 
Delta type; she likes their sweets as 
well as Tam.’’ 

On the veranda of the Delta house 
Margaret shook herself and, opening 
the door a crack, called for a whisk 
broom, which she applied diligently 
to Tam’s snowy coat. Then, straight- 
ening the card to cover the inky 
blot on his vest, she led him into the 
house. The hum of voices rose to high 
notes of greeting as the two appeared 
between the heavy curtains of the 
living room. 

Two girls by the fireplace were 
talking in an undertone. ‘‘Look at 
them. I wonder if she knows how 
the dog sets her off! We owe it to ourselves to 
seize anything as handsome as that. And she 
will take us, I’m sure. Here, Tam!’’ 

Tam was on his good behavior. He moved 
slowly over to the tea table by the fireplace, 
sat down and put one paw on the edge of a 
chair. Margaret, with her cheeks scarlet from 
excitement, the centre of a group of upper- 
class girls, paid no further attention to him. 

‘* He’s asking for a cake. Here, Tam!’’ 
Then the girl caught sight of the card. ‘‘Oh, 
he can’t have it! Poor Tam! No, he can’t have 
it. 9? 

Tam watched her a moment, then rose and 
stalked over to the next table. Within fifteen 
minutes he had made the incredible discovery 
that he was getting neither cake nor attention. 
Yet there seemed to be a great deal of cake, 
and Margaret was getting plenty of attention. 
He strolled toward the door, which some one 
had left open a crack, shoved his nose into the 
crack and walked down the steps. 

Half an hour later Margaret reached for her 
gray squirrel coat. ‘‘Where’s Tam ?’’ she said. 
‘*Tell him it’s time to go.’”’ 

But no one had seen Tam. 

‘*You wouldn’t let us give him sweets,’’ 
complained one of the girls, ‘‘and so he didn’t 
like us. ”’ 

‘‘T met Tam when I came in,’’ said a late 
comer, looking quizzically at Margaret. ‘‘He 
was going up the steps of the Gamma house. ’’ 

Margaret’s eyes danced in keen amusement. 


se had entered college, Margaret wrote 








‘¢ Thanks, so much,’’ she said. 
**T’ll go after him right away. ’’ 

The early winter twilight had fallen. Mar- 
garet walked slowly through the quiet campus 
toward the edge of the lake where the lights 
of_the little Gamma house shone out over 
the snow. The frosty air smelled clean and 
sweet after the close heat of the room. She 
drew a long breath to quiet the surging excite- 
ment that raced through her. The gay banter- 
ing, the success of her own quick repartee, the 
admiration of the older girls 
had exhilarated her. Though 
she preserved the freshman 
convention of seeming to be 
completely ignorant of fraternity mat- 
ters, Margaret was well aware that 
invitations came out in February after 
midyear examinations. Midyears! A 
little stab of dread pricked her at the thought, 
but the next moment she was laughing. 

‘¢ And here’s Tam already gone over to 
Gamma, just because he can’t have cakes!’’ 
She looked at the unassuming little society 
house. ‘‘They will probably ask me, too, but 
it will be because I am Aunt Stacy’s niece.’’ 

Her thoughts ran back to the tea, and she 
felt again the arm of the Delta president across 
her shoulders as she stood by the table. ‘‘Oh, 


















lies beyond our subject, but we had best look | 


ahead and see that all the world’s contributors 
have ‘*‘ scorned delights and lived laborious 
days.’’ It is a daily choice: to be genial and 
easy and agreeing and purposeless and good 
for nothing beyond adding one and one; or to 
be a hermit, it may be; to be content to delve; 
to spend hours alone; not always to be ina 
club, but sometimes to be in a cave; to choose 
between slavery to petty obtruding details and 
the companionship of freeing ideals. 

Do not be duped by little duties. Do not be 
a chore man all your days. Do not heed the 
suggestion that you can’t set the river afire. 


ENTERS 


eying the lake. ‘‘Oh, all right; we’ll be out 
for a while after dinner. Come on, Tam.’’ 

After dinner she got into her skating ‘‘togs. ’’ 

‘* Just one turn to clear my brain,’’ she said 
to herself, ‘‘and then I’ll put in a good evening 
of work, ’’ 

Tam was a little sleepy, but he pulled him- 
self together and started off, yawning. All the 
good skaters were out, and Margaret skated 
with a freedom and grace that made her a 
popular partner. The firelight across the ice, 
the quick clank of the skates, 
the cold, clean air flying past 
—nothing seemed worth while 
except to go swaying, curving, 
Sweeping on and on to the beat of the 
music. Suddenly the bell of College 
Hall struck ten. Margaret felt like Cin- 

derella. Unlacing her skating boots, 
she pulled on her cold shoes and called Tam, 
who was curled up in a sleeping ball on some 
one’s rug by the fire. Back in her warm room 
she pulled out her books and started furiously 
on to-morrow’s problems. But her eyelids 
drooped, and when she found herself doing a 
new figure on the ice of the same design as 
the one on the blurred page she gave it up 
and, following Tam’s example, went to bed. 

The weeks went on with a terrible kind of 
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what fun! What fun!’’ She hugged herself in 
her fur coat. ‘‘I suppose I’d better tell mother 
that I’ll need a new dress for initiation. ’’ 

The sharp staccato of a dog’s bark came from 
the ice, and Margaret hurried down to the edge 
of the lake. As she neared the shore she could 
see the flying figures of girls outlined against 
the western sky; down on the ice, slipping, 
dashing, sliding in a frenzy of barking, was 
Tam. 

‘*Tt’s the only place he ever found where we 
can go faster than he can!’’ Mary Livingstone, 
the senior president, called as she skated in- 
shore. ‘‘ Come on out and have a skate with 
me, Margaret ?’’ 

Margaret explained that she had been to the 
tea and had no skates with her. 

‘*Oh, it’s lucky you reminded me,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘I must run over and pay my respects 
before the tea is over. I forgot all about it.’’ 
Reaching down, she pulled off her skates. 
‘*Here, Margaret, don’t you want to take them 
while I am doing my duty ?’’ 

But Margaret had only thin pumps on and 
declined the offer. She stared after Mary 
thoughtfully as the girl ran up the Gamma 
path and into the little house. Then Margaret 
whistled to Tam. 

‘*Come on out this evening,’ said a girl in 
a scarlet cap, skating up to her. ‘*We’re going 
to have bonfires and a hurdy-gurdy, and a great 
time! The ice is like glass since we flooded it. ’’ 

‘*T haven’t done my math,’’ said Margaret, 





swiftness toward midyears. Christmas vacation 
came with the excitement of going home and 
ended with the excitement of returning to col- 
lege. Margaret had a queer, dismayed feeling 
when she gathered the semester’s work to- 
gether for review. She had not realized how 
little of it she had had time to think about. 
Her lecture notes seemed very sketchy and full 
of blanks where she had lost the connection be- 
tween them. It all made her a little dizzy and 
frightened. Work at school had never bothered 
her, and she had felt the easy confidence born 
of success. Now she was not so sure, All col- 
lege gayeties had disappeared and a quiet sort 
of tensity made the campus a different place. 
Because of Tam, Margaret exercised regularly, 
and because of the exercise she kept well. 

‘*A week or two more,’’ she thought fever- 
ishly as lectures closed for examinations, ‘‘and 
I could manage to cover it. Never again will I 
let things pile up like this!’’ 

When she went into the mathematics exami- 
nation, which came first, her hands were cold 
and her throat was tight. When she had read 
through the paper she put it down and stared 
at the floor. What should she do? She listened 
to the scratching of the pen behind her. What 
did a girl do who could not answer questions 
at midyears? All round her were hunched 
shoulders and bent heads. She was near the 
door. Perhaps she had better just go out softly. 
Then she could begin to pack and go home; 
the other examinations would be just as bad. 


Let your hopes, not your fears, control you. 
Listen to the call and, hearing it, become 
its brave disciple. Endure the afflictions of 
dreamers and leaders. Try neither to be queer 
nor to be ordinary. Be neither conformist nor 
nonconformist. Just be your plain purposeful 
self. 

Heed the call, and let the neighbors laugh 
or misunderstand. If you hear and heed your 
vocation, some day you may help to dry the 
neighbor’s tears and help him to find his way. 
Keep everlastingly at it, fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, for a real answer awaits 
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the boy’s or girl’s question, What shall I do? 


COLLEGE 


The swinging door behind her was pushed 
quietly open, and under her listless empty 
hand, which hung by her side, she felt the pres- 
sure of a soft, furry head. She looked down into 
Tam’s brown eyes,and her own suddenly filled. 
‘*Lie down, Tam,’’ she whispered. He curled 
up under her table, with his chin across her 
feet. She picked up her examination paper 
again. As she stared at the first question, the 
figure that she had dreamed herself making on 
the ice came back to her memory, and she got 
to work. 

Though none of the other examinations were 
so terrifying as the first one, she felt herself 
too near the border line to have any security 
about results. The day on which the blue 
‘*flunk’’ envelopes were sent out by the office 
came so soon after the end of the examina- 
tions that Margaret found herself still too much 
depressed‘ to meet it easily. A freshman who 
had the mail box next hers brought Margaret’s 
envelope to her. 

‘* Never mind,’’ she said; ‘‘I have three. 
You’re in luck with only one.’’ 

But Margaret, locking the door after her, 
felt that three might be better, after all, since 
then she would go home and escape the humil- 
iation ahead of her. 

‘It’s not that I can’t do it!’’ she cried. ‘‘I 
ean, and I will, of course. But it 
will be too late. I wonder how the 
girls will treat me when they know 
that I can’t be asked to any society 
now. ”’ 

When the girls heard the news 
they were loud in their sympathy 
and open in their denunciation of 
the mathematics course. Margaret 
found that, though a ‘‘flunk’’ was a 
misfortune, it was not a disgrace 
and under the raillery that greeted 
her recovered some of her spirit. If 
initiation day had not been so near, 
she felt that she could have managed. 
But the week before it came, the 
maid brought up a huge box, and 
when Margaret opened it and lifted 
the tissue wrappings from the frock 
under them she sat down and cried. 

A curious kind of constraint had 
grown up in her attitude: toward 
the Delta girls. They still asked her 
to their teas, but she no longer was 
a centre’ of attraction. She stood in- 
stead on the outside of circles and 
watched other freshmen receive at- 
tention. 

**T’m no longer available,’’ she 
thought bitterly. ‘‘And I supposed 
it was because they liked me.’’ 

On the other hand, Margaret found 
increasing comfort at Gamma, in its 
friendly talks round the fire, in the 
informal suppers cooked in their 
tiny kitchen, in their long tramps 
through the country. 

‘*We really can have a lot more fun with 
you now,’’ said Mary Livingstone to her one 
day as they rested on the top bar of a fence 
and waited for Tam to find out once more that 
he could not catch*a squirrel. ‘‘You know and 
we know that we aren’t rushing you.’’ 

Margaret met her squarely. ‘‘ My rushing 
days are over,’’ she said; then as she climbed 
off the fence she added, ‘‘It’s nice, too, to know 
that I’m not just Aunt Stacy’s niece. ’’ 

‘*You never were,’’ Mary replied quietly. 

On initiation night the chosen freshmen in 
the house came down to dinner in a quiver of 
excitement. To-morrow each would be wearing 
the pin of her sponsor. Margaret dressed as 
carefully as ever for dinner and stayed in the 
living room as long as she usually did on Sat- 
urday nights, but when she felt that she had 
fulfilled her time she went to her room. 

Tam was restless; so she let him outdoors. 
She did not wish to be disturbed, and he was 
quite at home on the campus now. Turning 
off the, light, she curled up on the window 
seat to think. If she were tempted to cry, she 
would turn on the light; but she had to meet 
issues that she felt were too important for tears. 

She was still sitting there when the sound 
of voices and laughter in the hall told her that 
the girls were back again. As she snapped on 
the light her eyes were quite dry, but her soft 
chin looked very determined. Evidently she 
had settled the issues. She glanced at her clock. 

‘‘Why, how late it is! Where can Tam be?”’ 

















She hesitated. It would be hard for her to go 
through the halls and meet all the girls to- 
night. ‘‘ But it’s so late I must go find him,’’ 
she said to herself. 

As she pulled on her coat, she heard his 
familiar thump on the door. ‘‘Well, it’s time 
you came home!’’ she exclaimed as she let him 
in. She flinched a little at the laughter of a 
new Gamma girl just behind him. ‘‘It will be all 
right to-morrow,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘Now, 
Tam, where have you been ?”’ - 

Tam looked a little guilty and edged ingra- 
tiatingly toward her. Then, as he came under 
the study lamp, she exclaimed, ‘‘Why, what 
in the world have you on your collar? Come 
here!’’ 

She sat down, and Tam, after sniffing at 
the table for a cooky crumb, turned his head 
sidewise. 

On his collar some one had tied a tiny blue- 
and-gold ribbon. ‘‘Gamma’s colors!’’ said Mar- 
garet softly. In the ribbon gleamed a jeweled 
Gamma pin fastened through a note. Margaret’s 
fingers trembled as she opened it. 

‘‘Dear Margaret,’’ she read. ‘‘Forgive us. 
Tam came over with the other initiates, and 





we just had to take him in. We have asked 
him to tell you that we are saving one of our 
invitations until June, and that, since he would 
probably lose his pin before then, we hope that 
you will put it away for him and wear it at 
that date. ’’ 

Margaret turned the pin over and read ‘‘M. 
L.’’ on the back. 

‘* Mary Livingstone would have been my 
sponsor, ’’ she said slowly. Then she knelt by 
Tam and hugged him hard. ‘‘And she will be 
yet,’’ she added. ‘‘O Tam, Tam!’’ The tears 
were near the surface now. ‘‘You got into a 
society before I did. You must have worked 





off all. your conditions. ’’ 

Tam waved his white plume and offered 
her his paw. 

‘*The Gamma grip?’’ she inquired, with 
an unsteady laugh, and gave it a polite shake. 

Tam yawned widely in answer and, 
scratching his rug up a bit at the corner, 
settled down by the couch. 

Margaret watched him with absent eyes 
for a few minutes. Then, humming softly 
to herself, she rose and with careful fingers 
put the jeweled pin away in her drawer. 


A FLIGHT FROM 
PETROGRAD 


Chapter One, in which the Reds 
rise and Comstock is perplexed 


of fighting and devastation is now hap- 

pily a thing of the past, yet almost daily 
there comes to light some strange incident 
that was connected with it. Only recently I 
heard a curious account of the adventures that 
befell a young fellow countryman in Russia. 

For ten or twelve years before the revolu- 
tion that forced the Czar to abdicate, Willard 
Comstock had been the agent in Russia of a 
well-known American firm that manufactures 
agricultural machinery. He made his home in 
Petrograd and kept house there for six or 
seven years with his family, which consisted 
of his wife and one boy, Willard, Jr. After the 
death of Mrs. Comstock, in 1915, father and 
son took lodgings on a street off the Nevsky 
Prospect, in the house of a Lettish woman, 
the Countess Krestyanov, who had lost her 
husband in the war and whose income had 
been greatly reduced. The poor woman suf- 
fered from aphonia to such an extent that she 
could not speak a word aloud. 

Young Comstock was a quiet boy, studiously 
inclined, interested in the natural sciences and 
ambitious to become a chemist; he spoke Rus- 
sian fluently, and I imagine therefore that 
much of the conversation recorded hereafter 
was in that language; but I set it down here 
as the elder Comstock gave it to me. 

Other lodgers at the Countess Krestyanov’s 
were certain Scotch people named Galbraith. 
During the first weeks of the revolution in 
1917, however, all of them except Dermot, a 
boy of sixteen, left for England. Dermot had 
a good position at a garage on the Moika, 
and he determined to remain in the country. 
He was a good-natured youngster, but impul- 
sive and somewhat excitable. The only other 
inmates of the house were the countess’s son, 
Alexis, whom they called Lexy, and who was 
a cadet in the military school, and her little 
daughter Klarovna, two years old. 

During 1917 the business outlook for Russia 
grew so black that the firm for which Comstock 
acted sent him instructions to collect all bills 
and to return to America. Collections, however, 
were slow, and of about seventy-five thousand 
dollars Comstock was able to get in no more 
than twenty-three thousand. He did not dare 
deposit the money in the bank, but kept it 
locked in a trunk at his lodgings. 

In the fall of the year he made a trip to 
Moscow and from there to Kiev, in an effort 
to make a settlement with certain firms in 
those cities, From Kiev he intended to go to 
Vologda; and he arranged that his son should 
take their effects at Petrograd and join him 
at Vologda on or about November 15. From 
that place they hoped to leave the country by 
way of Archangel, which is directly north of 
Vologda. 

That was the state of affairs on the after- 
noon of November 7, the day when the Bol- 
sheviki took control of the city and overthrew 
the Kerensky régime. There had been savage 
fighting in the capital. A cruiser in the Neva 
was shelling the city; and squads of Bolshe- 
viki in armored cars were dashing up and 
down the streets, hunting down the cadets and 
other supporters of Kerensky, who had him- 
self disappeared. Night fell. The electric-light 
works were deserted or had been disabled. The 
city was in darkness, except where the vic- 
torious Reds had built barricades and kindled 


To great war with its constant tidings 


@y C.A. Stephens 


It was bitterly cold, and shortly after mid- 
night a blinding snowstorm set in. 

At a dark window of their lodgings young 
Comstock stood watching the street below, 
wondering what he had better do with the 
money that his father had left in his care. 
He could by no means be sure that some 
servant had not learned of its being in the 
house — some servant with friends among 
the Bolsheviki; if that had happened, the 
revolutionists would surely come in seareh of it. 
The sum was partly in English bank notes, but 
there were also three rouleaus of sovereigns. He 
had wild thoughts of stuffing the packet inside 
the lining of his coat and setting off afoot to the 
other side of the Neva, where, if trains were 
still running, he might be able to board a train 
for Vologda. 

As he stood there uncertain, Dermot Gal- 
braith rushed in, exclaiming that the sailors 
from the fleet had raided the garage where 
he worked and had commandeered every car. 
They were going to attack the Kerensky forces 
at Gatchina, he said. 

‘*The beggars ordered me into a car to drive 
it for them!’’ Dermot cried. *‘ But I slipped 
out on the dark side and hooked it for home 
through the back streets. Those drunken boobs 
canna drive a car. They tried to turn one of 
their armored cars round, to run into this 
street, but ploomped agin the curbstone and 
stalled it. They have all gone off and left —’’ 

Sudden firing in the street interrupted him, 
and a moment later Lexy Krestyanov rushed 
in out of breath. He began hastily to strip off 
his cadet’s uniform and to stuff it up the flue. 

‘*They’re shooting down the cadets every- 
where!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s death to be seen 
in these clothes to-night !’’ 

The countess, who had come into the room, 
hastened out, but returned in another moment 
with plain trousers and a coat for her son. 

Then for some time the little group stood 
peering from behind the curtains; they did not 
dare to let even the faint candlelight show from 
the windows. The shots and shouting had now 
ceased, and all was quiet, except for the swish 
of the snow against the windowpanes. 

Presently Galbraith stole from the room. 
They heard him go down the stairs and out 
the back way. He was gone for some time, but 
at last he came back, covered with snow. 

** It’s there, that car,’’ said he. ‘* They 
couldna start it, I’m thinkin’. But there’s no 
trooble with it—just stalled, that’s all. I stroock 
a match and looked it over. I could start it 
if I doorst make a noise. ’Tis a big imported 
French car those rascals took from some old 
Russian noble, I make no doot. They’ve had 
her to the arsenal and took off the top and 
riveted on a big hood of iron plates over all. 
There’s a machine gun stickin’ out in front,and 
ever so many rifles lyin’ on the floor inside. ’’ 

‘*Was there any petrol ?’’ Lexy asked. 

‘‘Half a tankful. Not less,’’ replied Dermot. 

‘*You saw no one near it?’’ 

‘*Not a soul. ’”’ 

The three young fellows looked at one an- 
other; the same thought occurred to each. 
Could they get out of the city in the car? 

‘*Would you dare try it?’’ Comstock asked 
Lexy and Dermot. 

Galbraith said yes immediately; but Lexy 
replied that he would not leave his mother and 
little sister behind. Comstock did 





fires at the bridges over the Neva and the 
canals. Gangs of marauders in captured auto- 
mobiles were going about in the obscurity, 
looting the stores and breaking into the banks. 
Victims of the fighting lay as they had fallen. 


not suppose that the countess would 
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risk so hazardous a journey; but when Lexy 
spoke to his mother she nodded eagerly and 
whispered that she would go at once! She had 
scarcely a morsel of food remaining in the 
house and no money with which to buy more. 

They hurriedly put on their fur coats and 
loaded themselves with other thick wraps and 
rugs. Comstock had fetched his money. Going 
out by the back way, they passed through a 
wicket in the wall of the yard and soon found 
themselves in the street where stood the car. 
There -was a narrow door in the armor plates 
at the rear of the machine, and through this 
the fugitives climbed in turn into the tonneau. 





Dermot started the engine, which back-fired 





merely log structures. That night not a train 
was moving either outward or inward from 
the capital. 

Presently the child began to ery from hunger. 
Thus far none of the party had thought of 
food, but when they came at last to a little 
hamlet consisting of eight or ten log cabins 
near a railway station they pulled up and 
Lexy knocked at the door of the only habita- 
tion where a light shone. It proved to be the 
little general store of the place. The shrewd 
old peasant woman who answered their knock 
sold them two loaves of black bread, half a 
cheese and a canful of milk, which she went 
to milk from her cow, or goat, at the rear of 
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“HALTI" THE SOLDIER SHOUTED AND RAISED HIS RIFLE 


loudly twice; then, with a sudden roar that 
resounded from the dark house fronts, the car 
moved off. They passed rapidly up the street 
toward the long Liteinyi bridge across the 
Neva to the Vibourg side. A fire was burning 
at the bridgehead. Dimly, through the driving 
snow, Dermot and Lexy, peering through the 
aperture in front, made out the forms of three 
or four soldiers on guard there. 

‘* Likely they will stop us!’’ the young 
Scotchman muttered. ‘‘Shall I pull up?’’ 

‘* Not unless they have the draw turned,’’ 
Lexy said. ‘‘Go slow till you can see!’’ 

As the car approached, one of the guards 
stepped from the fire and hailed it. Dermot 
kept on. 

‘*Halt!’’ the soldier shouted and raised his 
rifle. 

‘*Comrade!’’ Lexy called. 

The guardsman hesitated, stared hard at the 
side of the car where the red gleam from the 
fire shone on it, then lowered his gun and 
stepped back. The fugitives were puzzled at 
the fellow’s readiness to let them pass, but they 
were none the less thankful. 

Turning into the avenue, they went at 
quickened speed past the railway station and 
out through the straggling, dark suburbs. In 
the darkness and the storm they were con- 
stantly getting off their course and becoming 
entangled among the extensive lumberyards 
that skirt the lake shores. 

They got past that district at last, however, 
and went on at a better pace, over the marshes 
along the north side of the railway. The car 
ran well. 

**She’s a good car, a fine car!’’ Dermot ex- 
claimed more than once. ‘‘She’s got fifty or 
sixty horse power and cost a lot of money. 
She’s fitted up fine!’’ 

With one hand he felt round and turned a 
button that lighted two electric bulbs inside 
the car. The lamps revealed a strange group: 
the countess, pale and agitated, with the child 
in her arms; Comstock, with his coat buttoned 
tight over the package of money; the sandy- 
haired Scot at the wheel, peering ahead, and 
beside him the ex-cadet who had spent the 
earlier part of the night fighting for Kerensky! 
Askew, between Dermot and Lexy, lay the 
gun that they had hauled back from the port- 
hole in front; and on the floor were scattered 
several rifles, packets of cartridges and tapes 
of machine-gun ammunition. 

Since Comstock wished to join his father at 
Vologda, and since, that place offered as good 
refuge for the rest of the party as any other 
city, they had agreed on it as their destination. 
As nearly as they could tell in the obscurity, 





they were now traveling eastward. On one side 
of them ran the railway; on the other 
side stretched continuous forest. Petro- 
grad is little like other great cities. As 
soon as you cross the Neva and go out 
of the town, marshy, uninhab- 
ited country begins.. Even the 
stations of the railway are 










the place. Only after Comstock offered her a 
gold sovereign would she sell them her one 
remaining package of tea, and he had to tempt 
her with still another gold coin before she 
would part with her samovar. She furnished 
them with hot water, and they made a fairly 
good breakfast. 

On getting out of the car at that place they 
found that as much as six inches of snow had 
fallen. Dermot was troubled about their supply 
of fuel; the car was of the type that uses oil, 
but it had to be started with a little gasoline, a 
supply of which they had found in a small 
can aboard. The old peasant woman sold ker- 
osene, but she had only forty litres in stock 
and would not part with it for less than 
seventy-five kopecks a litre. They took it all, 
adding it to what was left in the tank. The 
old woman informed them that they could get 
more at the next hamlet, eighteen versts far- 
ther on. 

When finally they drove on again they began 
to meet sledges and loaded sleds on the road; 
the drivers, on sighting the car, always made 
haste to get far out of the track. Some of them 
shouted in much alarm, for Lexy had mischie- 
vously thrust forth the muzzle of the machine 
gun at the aperture in front. He pulled it in 
again, however, as they approached the hamlet 
on the Volkhov, for Comstock had advised his 
taking a less warlike attitude. 

It was now almost nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the storm showed signs of abating. 
The hamlet was larger than the one where 
they had breakfasted; there was a railway 
junction here with a branch line that led 
north along the easterly bank of the river. 
On stopping to look round they could see no 
bridge except the railway bridge, and the 
stream, ‘not yet frozen over, appeared to be 
both wide and deep. 

Lexy found another general store, and there 
they bought two hundred litres of Russian 
kerosene at eighty kopecks a litre. The only 
way to get across the river, the storekeeper 
said, was by the ferry, half a mile below. 
While they were pouring the kerosene into the 
tank, a crowd of twenty or thirty peasants, 
several of whom were returned soldiers, gath- 
ered round the car, muttering in an unfriendly 
way. Presently the station master and two 
armed guards from the railway bridge ap- 
proached and, after some moments of silent 
scrutiny, asked them for news from Petrograd. 
Lexy told them that the Bolsheviki had cap- 
tured the city. 

‘* And you are Bolsheviki?’’ the station 
master asked. 

Lexy replied that they were not. 

‘*But you are,’’ one of the guards remarked 
and pointed significantly to the side of the car. 

They looked and saw why the soldiers at 
the Liteinyi bridge had let them pass without 
question the night before. On either side of 
the car was painted a red flag, the emblem 
of the Bolsheviki. Owing to the darkness and 





the storm the previous night and when they 

stopped for breakfast early that morning, none 

of the fugitives had noticed the two symbols. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE BLACK AREAS SHOW THE RELATIVE 
WATER POWER OF THE STATES 


FACT AND COMMENT 


BANDON prejudice: why have a liar 
always at your ear? 


How hard you Swing the Racket matters not, 
Uniess you also rightly Place the Shot. 
ELIEVE in yourself if you would win the 
world; believe in God if you would win 
heaven. 
ORNETTA, Patsoni, Knourek, Politzer, 
Lagonia, Shea, Schiller, Scholz, Helffrich, 
Huelsenbeck, Schardt and Zivic, Americans 
every one, are among those who will contend 
for this country at the Olympic games. 
Y buying two and a quarter grams of ra- 
dium for $225,000 the State of New York 
did two exceptional things: it became the first 
state to buy radium for purposes of social 
utility, and it carried out the largest transac- 
tion of the kind ever made. 
STAGE stamps of former German colonies 
that the British or French expeditionary 
forces seized, overprinted and re-issued are 
said to be among the rarer war-time stamps. 
According to the New York Tribune, the 
rarest of them all are the German colonial 
stamps that the French at the Catholic mis- 
sion at Lome in Togo overprinted ‘‘Occupa- 
tion Franco-Anglaise.’’ A certain stamp of 
that series is now valued at $10,000. 
S residents of Maine know, the black bear 
is usually a shy, inoffensive animal, but 
a farmer who lives in Brownville ran across 
one not long ago that proved to be a very 
lively exception to the rule. The bear attacked 
him in the woods about a mile from his house 
so fiercely and persistently that it defeated 
his every effort to escape until he managed 
to pick up two heavy clubs. By feinting with 
one club and hitting the bear with the other, 
he fought it off until he worked his way to 
an open field. 
MONG the predecessors of modern patent 
medicines were such astonishing nostrums 
as Goddard’s drops, a formula in vogue during 
the reign of Charlies II, which consisted of a 
distillate of ‘‘humane bones or rather scales’’ ; 
dried mummy, a gruesome preparation that 
unscrupulous persons frequently imitated ; and 
a medicine that one Joanna Stephens prepared 
in 1739 for ‘‘the cure of the stone’’ by calcin- 
ing eggshells and garden snails. The credulous 
in every age have proved easy victims for those 
who sell spurious remedies for any or all 
human ailments. 


WIDELY prevailing idea that the price of 
books would be materially lower if they 
were issued in paper covers has elicited from 
an authority the remark that in manufactur- 
ing books only ten cents a copy would be 
saved by binding them in paper instead of 
cloth. It might make a difference of, say, 
thirty cents in the retail price of the book, 
but whether that difference is great enough to 
create much of a demand for the paper-covered 
volumes in preference to those bound in cloth 
is doubtful. Americans in general have not 
the habit, which is common in Europe, of 
having their books rebound to conform to their 
own taste. 
S reports come from one place and another 
that beaver colonies are reéstablishing 
themselves in the valleys and streams that 
they deserted long ago lovers of wild life re- 
joice. The civilization that so nearly destroyed 
the beavers is at last helping them to prosper. 
To further the work the Society for the Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests recently 
freed four beavers, the gift of the state for- 
ester of Minnesota, in the Lost River reserva- 
tion. Unfortunately, beavers are not welcome 





everywhere. In some parts of the country 
their industry in building dams that obstruct 
the annual log drives and their raids on grow- 
ing timber seriously annoy the lumbermen. 


°°? 


THE WATER - POWER BILL 


HE water-power leasing act that Con- 
| gress passed during the last session is 
important legislation. In one form or 
another the bill has been before Congress for 
ten years. It embodies a policy recommended 
by President Roosevelt, urged by President 
Taft and at last put into effect by President 
Wilson. It is strange that so obviously desir- 
able a law should have waited so long to be 
enacted, but, since it dealt with the private 
use of public lands, it was not easy to hit 
upon terms that would suit all parties—con- 
servationists and promoters alike. After a 
fashion the opposing interests have at last 
been reconciled, and the law promises to be 
one of the most useful and popular that Con- 
gress has ever passed. 

The act permits private companies to lease 
water powers on the public lands for a term 
of fifty years. The companies pay an annual 
royalty to the government, but do not gain a 
complete title to the property. At the end of 
fifty years the government may take over the 
power plants by paying the companies what 
they have spent on them or it may renew the 
leases. 

Enthusiastic writers for the newspapers pre- 
dict the immediate expenditure of $750,000, 000 
on new water - power construction under the 
terms of the law. They may be too sanguine, 
for $750,000,000 is a large sum of money ; but 
certainly some large and costly undertakings 
of the kind will soon be begun. Water power 
is in high favor with engineers and manu- 
facturers because it is cheaper than coal and 
because it is not affected by the difficulties 
with labor and transportation that often make 
coal as hard to get as it is expensive. Formerly 
water power was less practical, because it 
was often far from the places where manufac- 
turing could most economically be carried on; 
but the growth of the high-power electrical 
transmission lines has made water power 
available for use scores and even hundreds of 
miles from its source. 

The law will be of especial value to the Far 
West, for the greater part of our public land 
and the greater part of our water power are 
there. California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, Wyoming and Utah have 
more ‘‘ white coal’”’ than all the rest of the 
country put together. There is sure to be a 
great industrial growth in those states as a 
result of the new legislation. The electrification 
of the great Western railway systems and a 
tremendous increase in the use of electric power 
in farming and for domestic purposes are among 
the advantages to which the people of the West- 
ern country may confidently look forward. It 
is probable also that the new policy will hasten 
the commercial development of Alaska, to 
which the country is beginning to look for 
other things than furs and gold—pulp and 
print paper, for example. 

Congress and the President have done well. 
They have put one of the great natural re- 
sources of the country to use for the benefit of 
the people and have guarded carefully against 
its abuse or its control by private monopoly. 
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RAILWAY RATES 


FTER hearing the case of the railway 
Fy employees, the Railway Labor Board 
concluded that it should grant wage 
increases amounting to some six hundred 
million dollars a year. That means, broadly 
speaking, an increase of about twenty per 
cent in the pay of each railway worker. The 
sum is less than the men demanded, but it 
is perhaps as much as they really expected 
to get. There was no widespread spirit of 
resistance to the award, and there is no pros- 
pect of a strike in protest against it. However, 
we may confidently expect that unless the 
cost of living falls there will soon be another 
demand for increases in wages. The railway 
workers do not yet feel entirely satisfied with 
their pay, and they understand well enough 
the strategic position they occupy when it 
comes to bargaining. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had not come to the rescue, the award of the 
Labor Board would have put the railways 
into a very serious situation. We are already 
paying from fifty to a hundred per cent more 
than we used to pay in passenger and freight 
rates, but the increases that the government 
ordered while it had control of the roads 





have already been swallowed up in increased 
wages, increased cost of coal and rails, in- 
creased cost of rolling stock, equipment and 
supplies of all kinds. A great many railways 
could not run without a deficit even before 
the latest wage increase; with that added 
most of them would find it hard to meet 
their operating expenses, to say nothing of 
paying the interest on their bonded debts 
and making some return on their capital. 
Until September the United States govern- 
ment stands behind them and helps them to 
meet their charges. After that the roads must 
stand on their own feet, and there was reason 
to fear that there would be a good deal of 
tottering. 

The Commerce Commission has determined 
to permit the roads to make a substantial in- 
crease in their rates. Freight charges are to 
be from twenty-five to forty per cent higher; 
passenger rates will rise, but not so much. 
Parlor-car tickets will cost half as much again. 
The effect of the advance must be still further 
to increase the cost of living; fortunately, it 
does not come until other influences have begun 
to work for a somewhat lower scale of prices. 
But, although no one will look forward with 
pleasure to paying the higher fares and the 
higher freight charges, there seems to be no 
alternative except the gradual failure and bank- 
ruptey of our transportation system, and that 
would be one of the worst of calamities. 
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THE DEED’S CREATURE 


“Ts great dramatists of Shakespeare’s 
day, though all of them inferior to him 
in many respects, had all more or less of 
his profound and passionate interest in human 
life and character. They filled their scenes with 
imaginative beauty. They also filled them with 
human truth. Even when they used the most 
violent incidents and carried their personages 
through the most bloodcurdling adventures, 
they realized that what counted was the living 
soul and not the mere melodramatic climax. 
They were hasty and careless and inconsistent, 
as Shakespeare himself was. But they could 
throw a flash of blinding light on the deepest 
motives of the spirit and make them stand out 
so that we never forget them. 

In a minor Elizabethan play a woman is 
led by vanity and selfish folly into instigating 
murder. When the terrible act has been per- 
formed and she for the first time realizes what 
it means, she cries out in agony, ‘‘I am the 
deed’s creature!’’ The deed’s creature! Has 
the sequence of human wickedness and human 
suffering ever been expressed with more pen- 
etrating brevity? The deed’s creature! No 
longer free to live and move and breathe 
happily in the comfortable light of heaven, 
but chained and bound eternally in the cling- 
ing fetters of that inescapable, remorseless 
fate. The deed’s creature! 

Most of us do not habitually commit, or 
instigate, murder, and it might seem that the 
heavy weight of such a tragic phrase could not 
descend upon us. It does, just the same. It is 
not only the murders, the great tragic actions, 
that enslave and tyrannize. The little words 
and gestures of to-day and yesterday, so easily 
forgotten unless some striking chain of conse- 
quence attaches to them, may have their sig- 
nificance also and their vast, enthralling force. 
Every hour, every minute, we are the deed’s 
creatures, some deed’s creatures; perhaps the 
creatures of some ugly deed, hardly realized 
at the moment, but casting its close grip about 
us until we feel that we would give all we 
have to shake it off, and cannot. 

Since we are to be the deed’s creatures any- 
way, let us see to it that our deeds are such 
that slavery to them may not be intolerable. 


oe 


WORLD LAW 


N the midst of uncertainty whether the 
] United States is to join the League of 

Nations, and the other uncertainty, whether 
the League will endure with or without our 
membership, let us not forget to watch the 
movement without which the League cannot 
be successful, however it may be constituted 
and whatever nations may belong to it. Just 
as it is necessary in our civil organization to 
have competent authority and the agreement 
of citizens to submit to it before we can have 
peace and order, so, when nations are the con- 
tracting parties, laws must be added to consent 
if the nations would avoid war. International 
law and courts to administer it are the neces- 
sary complement to the League. 

At The Hague for more than a month ‘dis- 
tinguished jurists from many countries have 
been at work on a system of international 
jurisprudence and have made great progress. 





It is matter of pride for Americans that the 
leader in the work, the author of the scheme 
that has been under discussion and the most 
influential participant in the decisions reached, 
has been our fellow countryman, Mr. Elihu 
Root, a statesman whose ability and learning 
everyone respects. It is reason for supreme 
satisfaction that, although the United States 
has not become a party to the great alliance 
that we call the League of Nations, this coun- 
try has taken a more conspicuous part than 
any other in establishing the principles that 
should govern nations in their dealings one 
with another. 

Alliances may be and are violated and 
broken. Laws, too, are broken; but, whereas 
an alliance once repudiated is gone forever, 
the broken law remains, still a standard of 
right conduct, to the shame and condemnation 
of the evildoer. In a real sense, therefore, a 
body: of international law is of greater moral 
value than the League of Nations covenant, 
which is only an alliance, which enunciates 
no principles, but which merely binds the 
governments that agree to it to follow certain 
courses of action under certain conditions. 

The details of the plan already partly adopted 
at The Hague have not yet been made public. 
The plan as a whole is necessarily made up 
of two parts: a code of laws, and a court_to 
administer them. The proposed constitution of 
the court has been announced, but nothing has 
yet been made public about the laws that will 
govern the nations that accept them. Probably 
no great progress has yet been made upon 
them. It may reasonably be expected that the 
jurists now in session will offer nothing beyond 
general principles of the broadest character, 
and that other authorities will add the particu- 
lars afterwards. Mr. Root and his colleagues 
may be thought of as making, as it were, a 
constitution for the world. By and by a world 
legislature may enact statutes in accordance 
with the fundamental law that is now evolving. 

Hopeful as we must be of the outcome of the 
business at The Hague, we must not overlook 
its inevitable weakness in one respect. In our 
civil organizations four things are necessary 
to the success of law: willingness of the great 
body of citizens to submit to authority, laws 
that prescribe duties and prohibit evil acts, 
courts to interpret and administer the laws, 
and such force as may be necessary to compel 
obedience and to punish offenders. The inter- 
national plan may have three of the elements 
of success; but without the fourth—the power 
to compel obedience—no system could accom- 
plish its objects. We must sadly admit that 
the world is not yet ready to establish an in- 
ternational army that should be an interna- 
tional police force, but the time will come 
when it will do even that, though possibly it 
may not for centuries. 
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GERMAN INTEREST IN WAR BOOKS 


NGLAND, France and the United States 
have had all they want of the war for the 
present—they are, as the Englishman 

says, ‘‘fed up’”’ with it. It is otherwise, we 
learn, in Germany. Hundreds of war books— 
from the ponderous apologia of Tirpitz and 
the equally ponderous one of Ludendorff to 
small booklets that describe single campaigns 
in considerable detail but’in simple language 
—have left the press, and all of them are 
eagerly bought. Germany has enough press- 
ing problems to occupy its attention, but, if 
we are to believe the reports of travelers who 
have recently returned, the educated German 
is reading and thinking about the war quite 
as much as he is about the present situation 
of his country. 

It is always dangerous to generalize from 
observed facts; no one can be quite sure what 
this deep interest in studying an unsuccessful 
war means. One man thinks it means that the 
Germans are already hard at work preparing 
themselves for the next war and the final con- 
quest of Europe, and that they are busily 
searching out the mistakes that ruined their 
plans during the late war. 

So far as the professional soldiers are con- 
cerned—a large class in Germany—that expla- 
nation is probably correct. It is more likely, 
however, that the ordinary reader is simply 
curious about the war. He got little but doc- 
tored accounts of it while it was going on; he 
had every reason to expect victory and did 
expect victory up to the very end; and now 
he is trying in a puzzled, groping way to find 
out what really happened and why Germany 
did not win in spite of the impressive victories 
that were reported to him. : 

Unfortunately, there is reason to believe that 
the German war books are not entirely ingen- 
uous in their account of the war. Those 0: 
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Tirpitz and Ludendorff certainly are not. They 
are mere attempts to shift the blame for losing 
to the shoulders of some one else than the 
writers. If the Germans really want to know 
why they lost, they should read a few books 
from foreign sources. 


a” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 29 to August 4) 


OAL INDICTMENTS. —Fifteen leading 
coal operators and coal brokers were 
arrested in Knoxville, Tennessee, charged with 
making exorbitant profits on coal. A number 
of others were said to be under indictment. 
S 
EDITION.—On August 2 a jury in Chi- 
cago convicted Mr. William Bross Lloyd 
and nineteen other members of the Commu- 
nist Labor party of sedition and conspiracy to 
overthrow the government. The trial began on 
May t0. Mr. Lloyd was sentenced to a $3000 
fine and a prison term of from one to five years; 
the other defendants got lighter sentences. 
e 
AILWAY RATES.—On July 31 the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission decided to 
permit the railways to advance freight and 
passenger tariffs so as to obtain an increased 
revenue of approximately $1, 500,000,000. Pas- 





senger fares may be increased twenty per cent 


to have them. Now the Giolitti government 








hesitates about carrying out that agreement I ws 


—being uneasy, perhaps, at the increasing 
prestige of Greece in the old Turkish territory. 
—The United States government made in- 
quiries concerning the scope and character of 
the agreement recently made by France and 
Great Britain for the codperative development 
of oil properties in all parts of the world, but 
particularly in the territories in Asia where 
the two countries hold mandates. Our govern- 
ment desires to make sure that its own rights | 
or interests are not affected. 


S 


EAGUE OF NATIONS.—The Council of 
the League met at San Sebastian, Spain, 











on July 30. The Council was occupied with 
questions connected with the reorganization of 
European trade and commerce. 


eS 

USSIA AND POLAND.—On July 30 

the Polish and Russian representatives 
met at Baranovichi to discuss armistice terms. 
Just what went on there is not yet clear, but 
the Bolshevik delegates made difficulties of 
some sort and declined to carry on further 
negotiations. After the Poles had started back 
to Warsaw the soviet government sent out an 
invitation to another conference at Minsk, 
but the feeling at Warsaw was that the Rus- 
sians had no jntention of making peace and 
meant simply to distract attention from their 
steady advance on Warsaw. Certainly their 
armies were moved forward against whatever 











ADRIANOPLE, THE CHIEF CITY OF 


and freight rates forty per cent in the East- 
ern district, twenty-five per cent in the South- 
ern district, thirty-five per cent in the Western 
district and twenty-five per cent in the Pacific 
district. It was announced that the new rates 
would be put into effect on August 26. 
oS 
OAL STRIKE. — Some forty thousand 
coal miners in Illinois and Indiana went 
out on strike; but on the President’s promise 
that the Bituminous Coal Commission should 
immediately take up their charges of inequal- 
ities in wages they went back to work. The 
striking miners in Kansas refused to return to 
work. e 


YRIA.—Gen. Gouraud, the commander of 
the French troops occupying Damascus, 
proclaimed the deposition of King Feisal of 
Syria and announced that Feisal and his family 
had been invited to leave the eountry. The 
cabinet has agreed to all the terms of the 
French ultimatum. Gen. Gouraud is said to 
have imposed a fine of ten million francs upon 
Damascus and its vicinity. 
eo 
RELAND. — There was on the whole a 
quieter week in Ireland, though the murder 
of Mr. Frank Brooke, chairman of the Dub- 
lin & Southeastern Railway, and an intimate 
friend of the Lord Lieutenant, by a party of 
men who foreed their way into his office, was 
sensational enough. ——Cardinal Logue issued 
a letter deploring the disordered condition of 
the country and calling for a political truce 
during the Feast of the Assumption, August 15. 
— The British government prepared and pre- 
sented to Parliament a bill for restoring order 
to Ireland, which considerably enlarges the 
powers of the military, and sets up tribunals 
that are virtually courts-martial for the trial of 
crimes and offenses under the Defense ‘of the 
Realm act. ° 


URKEY. — The Greek forces in Asia 

Minor somewhat extended their lines on 
account of reported massacres and disorders 
in the region to the east. Gen. Paraskevopoulos 
declared that the military strength of Mustapha 
Kemal was quite broken. —The signing of 
the peace treaty with Turkey had to be post- 
poned, first because the Turkish delegates 
were unable to reach Paris on the stipulated 
day, and then because Italy and Greece had 
fallen out over the possession of the Dodecanese 
Archipelago, off the coast of Asia Minor. Italy 
has occupied the islands since 1912, but its gov- 
ernment agreed a year ago to permit Greece 


THRACE, TAKEN BY THE GREEKS 


opposition the Poles could offer. They took 
Brest-Litovsk and Bialystok, reached the east 
Prussian frontier at several points and by 
their encircling movement threatened the im- 
portant city of Lomzha. They were also near 
the Danzig-Warsaw railway line. The Poles 
were reported to be making desperate arrange- 
ments for the defense of Warsaw. The Anglo- 
French military mission is hard at work 
reorganizing the army, and a Polish counter- 
offensive in Galicia is said to be planned. 
Meanwhile all talk of a peace conference in 
London was of course hushed. On August 4 
it was reported that the Polish defense along 
the river Bug had collapsed, and that it might 
be necessary to remove the capital from Warsaw 
to Cracow. ——Vienna reported that Roumania 
had serit an ultimatum to Moscow demand- 
ing that all soviet troops be removed from 
Roumanian territory—probably Bessarabia— 
within three days. ° 


APAN. — The United States government 

addressed a note to Japan, making inquiry 
regarding the occupation of northern Sagha- 
lien by the Japanese. A reply was drawn up 
at Tokyo, which asserted that Japan found it 
necessary for its own peace to occupy the whole 
island, but that it would restore the northern 
half to Russia whenever a stable and respon- 
sible government was prepared to adminis- 
ter it. ° : 


RANCE.—In the face of strong opposition 

M. Millerand persuaded the Chamber of 
Deputies to vote an advance of 200,000,000 
francs monthly to Germany in return for coal 
to be furnished to France. This advance was 
stipulated in the Spa agreement. The vote was 
356 to 169. ° 


EXICO.—Gov. Cantu of Lower Califor- 

nia was hard at work raising an army 
with whieh to oppose any attempt of the Fed- 
eral troops to enter the state of which he is | 
the executive. He asserted that he had more | 
than five thousand men under arms. A num- | 
ber of former Carranza supporters are said to | 
be in correspondence with him. The United | 
States government refused Gov. Cantu’s re- | 
quest that he be permitted to import arms and 
ammunition. ——On August 3 two representa- 
tives of the De la Huerta government met 
Cantu at Mexicali, in an effort to reach a 
peaceful arrangement with him. ——On August 




















Flat Foot Correct Shape 


Your Child’s Footprint— 
What Does It Show? 


For 50 years Selz Scientific Methods 
have guarded children’s feet 


A damp footprint will tell if your 
child’s feet are normal and perfect. 


Nature makes them so, but parents 
must keep them so. On the care you give 
your children’s feet depends their free- 
dom from foot troubles all through life. 


Half a century’s earnest study of this 
problem has produced Selz Liberty Bell 
shoes for boys and girls. They embody 
the best orthopedic science of five dec- 
ades. They are as scientific as a labora- 
tory formula. They develop strong 
arches and ankles—straight bones and 
muscles. They safeguard health. 


Weak painful feet discourage natural 
exercise and correct carriage. Stunted 
development or some vital weakness 
sometimes follows. Selz Liberty Bell 
shoes assure safety. 


Selz Standards 


And these famous shoes embody the 
Selz standards—all leather, finest work- 
manship—the high standards that have 
been maintained at all costs through 
the vicissitudes of fifty years. Now 
everywhere men know that all Selz 
shoes are good shoes. 


The better service of Selz Liberty 
Bell shoes will gratify you. It is real 
economy. 


Ask for them by name. Thus your 
responsibility to your children wil] be 
amply met. Write us for dealers’ names. 
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Model M 289 Model C 1439 
Misses’ -. Lg = oh om ts Mey — tip, Boys’ cordo Russia bal half rubber heel, 
vacation model, low heei, C and E widths, year welt sewed. — model. 
sizes 1 to 2. c,D ce E widths, sizes 1 to 5, 
Selz Liberty Bell shoes for girls are pened ‘Boys’ and little men’s Liberty Bellshoes are 
$3.50 and up according to size and style priced $5.00and up according to size and style. 





1 congressional elections were held throughout 
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Mexico. They are reported to have been gen- 








erally favorable to the Obregon party. 
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APRONS -+5 
By Gertrude West > 


OMETIMES when the breathless skies 
blessed a washing day 
Little listless aprons hung dangling from the 


line, 
Till a sweet-faced fairy gleaned them, sombre 
hued and gay, : 
Smoothed them, spread them to your view 
stiffly starched and fine; 
Some were checkered blue and white; some 
were mostly blue. 2" 
(Little girls may wear them, and big girls, too.) 
But Sunday came and company; they hung 
them all awa ‘ 
For organdie and crinoline. 


ee all the ills of earth piled upon your 


ad, 

Grandma wore an apron with a pocket long 
and brown. A 
“‘Wonder where the pennies grow,” smilingly 

she said; 


And your little dirty hand burrowed down 
and down. : 
If you _ mined for gold, you will know the 
thrill; ; 
Busy years have passed me and I feel it still— 
But when they calied you home, to see her 
lying dead 


They clothed her in a satin gown. 


Allalong the roads of youth, fluttering and glad 
— rainbow aprons flit drifting here an 
there. 
One,who always played with you when you 
were a lad ; 
Wore them—blue—the buttons caught in her 
braided hair. : 
Wonder if the angels wear anything so bright; 
Your mother had an angel’s face—hers were 
always white— 
Why, the very skies are blue when they are 


G) : q 
Surely she could wear them there. 


All the cheerful, friendly fires, all the homy 


things 
That a man comes home at night eager eyed 
to greet, 
Somehow sort of tangles with a woman’sapron 
strings ; 


Makes the checkered-gingham lengths lovely 
and complete. ; 

Sombre colored, plainly made, spurned and 
aid away / 

When women robe for gadding —just every 


ay. ‘ 
Every day is all of life. The song the robin sings 
The Seventh day is just as sweet. 


e ¢ 


THE PRAYER 


EOPLE always said that Ellen Page was 
a “born giver.’”’ Even before she could 
talk she was always trying to share 
her treasures. As she grew older, her 

only wish was to mother every weak 
orhelpless thing, animate or inanimate, 
that she discovered in her small world. Other little 
girls wanted to possess things for themselves alone. 
Ellen’s great dream was to care for a whole orphan 
asylum; but she never told the dream but once. 
After the girl in whom she had confided told of 
her ambition as if it were a great joke, she buried 
it deep in her heart. But the burial was like that 
of some precious seed in a rich soil. Although she 
never guessed it, the secret growth and fruitage 
of that dream filled all her life. 

It was a hard life. Even Ellen herself thought 
so until she began to understand, and it takes 
many years to learn to understand life itself. It 
was hard, not because of the drudgery that filled 
it or because her father was so long a helpless in- 
valid, but because she had so little to give. Again 
and again Ellen prayed for money to give, but no 
money came. So she only contrived more carefully 
and denied herself more. She never thought of 
calling it giving when she shared her meals or the 
harvests of her little garden. And presently her 
hands were so full that she had no time to be un- 
happy about the giving. For as Ellen grew older 
she discovered many young people who had to be 
helped over hard places in life, or old ones who 
needed comfort and cheer. 

Then the war came, and one day Ellen went to 
her pastor. Her soit eyes were almost hard. 

“TI don’t believe in prayer,” she said to him. ‘‘I 
guess I’ve tried to pretend I did most of my life, 
but now I know I don’t.” 

“Why not, Ellen?” her pastor asked. 

“Because God doesn’t answer. I’ve prayed and 
prayed, and He never answers. And I know it 
wasn’t for things for myself. All my life I’ve asked 
Him to send me money to give, and look at me! 
And now—with all the boys going over —” Ellen bit 
her lip because she heard her voice breaking. 

“Ellen,” her pastor said, “which are the real- 
ities of life, the things that make it worth living— 
money and goods, or love and honor and courage?” 

‘*Why, love—and those others, I suppose,” Ellen 
answered slowly. 

“You don’t ‘suppose’—you know it. And who in 
this village gives more love and courage than 
Ellen Page? Only yesterday a girl said to me, ‘I 
felt as if I’'d give up—and then I thought of Ellen 
Page and how much harder her life was than mine, 
and I was ashamed to be a quitter.’ If you had 
given me a check for a thousand dollars’ worth of 
courage, where should I have gone to buy it?” 

Ellen was staring at him, a faint color stealing 
into her drawn face. 

“God was answering you all the time, Ellen. He 
was giving you all the time the greatest things 
there are to give, and for years you have been 
giving them to others. But you’ve never thanked 
Him for answering your prayer in a bigger way 
than you had thought. Have you, Ellen Page?” 

“Oh, I’ve been wicked!” Ellen cried. But in her 
eyes was a great light. 


os 


“ACCEPTING THE UNIVERSE” 
B ETH was in one of her frequent tangles. 

















“But, Aunt Nan,” she protested, “I 
don’t think it is fair that things are 
arranged that way.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Nan slowly, “then 
how do you propose to change it?” 

Beth stared. ‘“‘Why, Aunt Nan, what do you 
mean? ‘Changing it?’ I can’t change it. It’s just 
because I’m a girl, you know; and I can’t very 
well change that, you’ll admit.” 

Aunt Nan made no direct reply. “And yester- 
day,” she said, ‘if I remember correctly, your 
entire day was spoiled because it rained.” 

Beth looked still more puzzled. “ Yes, every- 
thing was perfectly horrid! But what has that —”’ 

Aunt Nan went on serenely: “And it seems to 
me that I have heard some remarks lately on the 
disadvantages of having straight hair; and of there 
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being so much mud in the spring; and of the re- 
quirements for entering Vassar College; and of 
the number of bedrooms in our house; and of your 
father’s salary; and of the price of —” 

Aunt Nan’s eyes were twinkling mischievously 
now, and Beth flushed. 

“Oh, stop, stop, please!” she begged. “It really 
does soynd awful when you begin to quote like 
that. But, after all, it’s true! Things do seem to be 


| just as mixed up and horrid as they can be! Don’t 





they get any better as you grow older? They simply 
must, for I don’t hear you and mother saying much 
about it.” 

‘*From your point of view, my dear, they get 
worse,” replied Aunt Nan quietly. ‘The laws of 
nature and economics and physics and chemistry 
and the rest—and more especially the laws of 
society—keep right on working in the grown-up 
world, and with fewer shelters to stand between 
you and them. 

“But we learn, if we’re wise, two things; and 
the wiser we are the sooner we learn them. The 
first is to accept things. When 
we are young, we protest,— 
‘kick against the pricks,’ as 
the Bible puts it,—but in time 
we learn the futility of wast- 
ing our days and strength 
that way. I am so often re- 
minded of the simple but suf- 
ficient comment that Carlyle 
made when he heard that 
Margaret Fuller had decided 
to ‘accept the universe’: 
‘Well, she’d better!’ It puts 
things in a nutshell. 

‘What good, for example, 
does it do to protest against 
the facts of your present ‘uni- 
verse’: that you are a girl, 
and consequently subject to 
the limitations of girlhood; 
or that the weather does not 
favor your plans—and the 
rest? Wouldn’t it be better to 
accept those facts, and next 
to take pride in turning them 
—as Walt Whitman says 
everything can be turned — 
‘to beautiful results’? 

“Or, putting it another way, 
what would you think of a person who started to 
play a game of golf and spent a large part of his 
time complaining about the course or the clubs— 
if he only had a hammer now in place of a mashie; 
or if only the course had been laid out with no 
bunkers and no hazards! And, most of all, the 
rules of the game! What would be the chances of 
his winning, or even of enjoying, the game?” 

“Not a chance in the world,” answered Beth 
honestly. “Only, of course, Aunt Nan, if a girl felt 
that way about a game, she could just stop. We 
can’t.” 

“No,” agreed Aunt Nan, “we can’t, because it 
isn’t, after all, a game. It’s a wise and loving 
training that a wise and loving Father has laid out 
for us. Knowing that, dare we do anything but 
‘accept’ it—gratefully ?”’ 


os 


“FOUR TIMES THREE” 


O matter what the weather is on the first day 
N of the open season for trout in our New 
England States, you may know that our 
veteran fisherman has planned to visit his favorite 
stream, and, although the water may be cold, he 
hopes to entice from some pool one of the big ones, 
for he knows that the smaller trout rarely take 
the bait in the early spring. 

On one of those days, writes a friend of The 
Companion, the doctor and I drove over a moun- 
tain road to the valley beyond and found our 
stream cold, muddy and high. 

Knowing that treut could not be caught under 
those conditions, we returned over the same route 
and came to a small brook that ran by the side of 
the road. Remarking that he would proceed to 
drown one more worm, the doctor stepped from 
the wagon and cast his bait into a broad, sunny 
pool. By the most unaccountable turn of luck he 
landed, one after the other, three trout that would 
weigh almost a half pound each; these he placed 
in the pocket of his hunting jacket. I drove down 
the road and stood waiting for him. But he did not 
succeed in finding another trout, although he fished 
the stream for a half mile. 

The doctor wore a kind of hunting jacket, well 
known to sportsmen, that has a capacious pocket 
the whole length and width of the coat, with two 
openings from the outside and two from the inside. 
Each opening connected with the big pocket. In 
this he had placed the three trout. 

On the mountain farms in those days lived rough, 
ignorant fellows who were rightly named “hay- 
seeds,” and as I stood waiting for the doctor I 
noticed beside the road a short distance behind 
me a red-haired, roughly dressed old man and two 








DAGUERRE 


The doctor turned a sober face to me, and I 
caught the twinkle in his eyes as he said: 
“Don’t Know as I ever saw twelve nicer-looking 


trout.”’ 
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THE CENTENARY OF AN IDEA 


HUNDRED years ago the science of photog- 
A raphy was quite unknown. Not until 1839 
was the secret of the process given to the 
world, and not until 1840 was the first “sunlight 
picture” made of a human face. But it is planned 
to celebrate the centennial of photography; for it 
is a generally accepted fact that as early as 1820 
Daguerre had caught the principle, which he 
worked to perfect during the next two decades. 
The exercises will be held at Bry-sur-Marne, a 
few miles outside Paris, where the distinguished 
experimenter died in 1851. 

Daguerre started life as a scene painter for the 
theatres of Paris and was so successful that he 
soon branched out into paint- 
ing panoramas of the great 
cities of London, Rome, Na- 
ples, Jerusalem and Athens. 
This work evolved naturally 
into the diorama, a kind of 
panorama with special scenic 
effects obtained by a clever 
use of lighting. 

His painting from nature 
brought him his great idea. 
Like many other artists, he 
had used the camera obscura 
in making his sketches: he 
would often carry a small, 
dark tent with him in which 
he would sit and reproduce 
the picture reflected on the 
white screen before him. Soon 
he became obsessed with the 
idea that he should be able 
to fix those pictures without 
having to copy them. From 
that time on he followed the 
usual path of inventors and 
spent nine tenths of his time 
in his laboratory —to his 
wife’s great disgust. 

For a number of years he 
struggled on alone; then he associated himself 
with Joseph Niepce, who was experimenting in 
the same field. 

It was by a happy accident that Daguerre finally 
came upon the discovery that led to his success. 
He was working with silver plates, trying to make 
the surface sensitive to light by exposing it to the 
vapor of iodine. After many failures, he removed 
a spoiled plate from the camera one day and laid 
it aside in a cupboard. 

When he took the plate from the cupboard the 
next morning he found an exquisite picture upon 
it! It was a perfect picture! Nothing approaching 
it had ever been seen by man before. The plate, 
lying in the cupboard, must have been affected by 
vapors from some of the chemicals. But which? 
Finally Daguerre discovered that the “good fairy” 
of the cupboard was a dish of mercury. 

At first he tried to form a private company to 
finance and push his invention, but capital was 
shier of a novelty in those days than it is now. 
However, in 1839 the distinguished French scien- 
tist Arago called the attention of the Academy of 
Sciences to the importance of Daguerre’s discov- 
ery, and the French government appointed him an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

“T have seized the light!” exclaimed Daguerre 
in his excitement. “I have arrested his flight! The 
sun himself in future shall draw my pictures!” 

The government bought the process and paid 
Daguerre a life pension that amounted to twenty- 
four dollars a week, and to the son of Niepce, who 
had died, about sixteen dollars a week, -with a 
pension of half those amounts to their widows 
after death. 

How much of the proeess was Daguerre’s and 
"how much was Niepce’s will probably never be 
known. But when the two men formed a partner- 
ship, Daguerre ceded to the firm his interest on 
condition that the process should bear his name. 

The daguerreotype process reached the United 
States in 1839 through our distinguished scientist 
and inventor, 8S. F. B. Morse. He passed it on to 
his colleague, Dr. John Draper, who in 1840 made 
the first ‘sunlight picture of a human face.” 


os 


TREED BY CATTLE 


URING my early childhood at the old home- 
D stead in Illinois, writes a contributor, my 
older sister, Lois, my brother, Marion, and 
myself, in company with a neighbor girl, Martha 
Wilson, had many interesting experiences in ram- 
bling through the woods not far from our house. 
We were accompanied on one trip by our faith- 
ful dog, Old Bull, as we always called him. 
While we waded through the tangle of vines, 
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wild-eyed boys, evidentiy his sons. They d 
to be remodeling a brush fence. 

As the doctor came slowly down the road, the 
= fellow paused in his work and leisurely eyed 
him. 

“Guess ye ain’t gittin’ many, be ye?” he drawled. 

The doctor walked directly up to him and very 
soberly said, ‘‘Just wait a minute, uncle.” 

Reaching down into his right-hand pocket, he 
held out to their astonished gaze the three trout 
he had caught at the pool. Putting these carefully 
back into the same pocket and turning partly 
round, he took out of the left-hand pocket—after 
turning them over—the same trout, saying as he 
held them up, “How does that look to you, uncle? 
But, say, wait just a moment!” And, putting the 
fish back, he opened his jacket, reached down on 
the inside and brought forth three more of the 
same-sized trout. 

The boys stood amazed, and the old man’s gaze 
wandered to the farmhouse, where, against the 
side of the building, stood a couple of fishing poles. 

But the doctor wasn’t quite satisfied. So, pausing, 
as if thinking seriously, he said, “I was trying to 
remember just how many we did catch.” Placing 
the trout back into the pocket from which he had 
taken them, he turned round so that they could see 
the other inside pocket plainly, reached in and 
brought forth three more,—the same size as the 
others,—saying as he did so, “I thought there were 
three more to show you.” 

“What do you think about it now, uncle?’ he 
asked, looking directly at the old fellow. Then 
he joined me at the wagon, and we started down 
the road. 

As we glanced backward we saw the most ludi- 
crous part of it all. Each of the boys had a fishing 
pole and was hurrying as fast as he could go 
toward the stream; the old man was at the back 
of the farmhouse digging worms with all his might. 


roseb and other shrubbery, Old Bull raced 
through the woods in quest of rabbits and other 
game. Finally, treeing a squirrel, he made the 
woods resound with his eager barks. Some cattle 
grazing on the hillside raised their heads and 
started out to investigate. Others joined them, 
and when they saw the dog they all made a rush 
for him. Old Bull bolted for the cemetery that we 
had entered out of curiosity and, leaping the fence, 
took refuge with us. My sister Lois scolded him 
and would have quieted him, but Martha kept 
sicking him at them. 

He needed very little encouragement, and _ his 
constant barking and the bawling of the cattle 
attracted the attention of all the other cattle, and 
they came galloping up to join in the fray. As the 
fence did not appear very strong, Martha and Lois 
decided that we had better try to slip out at the 
opposite side of the cemetery. This plan might 
have worked successfully if I had been older, but 
I was only five years old and very badly fright- 
ened. Old Bull followed us, barking as he went, 
and the cattle were close behind. We had gone 
only a short distance from the cemetery when the 
whole drove came plunging and bawling after us. 

Fortunately, there was a fallen tree in which we 
took refuge, but as it was only a few feet from the 
ground we were safe only as long as Old Bull 
could hold them at bay. Martha and Marion kept 
sicking him at the cattle, while Lois tried to quiet 
me. The noise of the dog and of the cattle threw 
me into a paroxysm of terror. 

The cattle, standing all about us, would bellow 
and bawl, toss their horns and paw up the ground. 
Suddenly one made a lunge for the dog, and he 
ran back under our fallen tree, and the cattle 
moved in a little closer Then the dog redoubled 
his efforts and dashed frantically at the cattle, 
first in one direction, then in another. 





But Old Bull was becoming exhausted, and the 





cattle were gradually closing in. They acted more 
like wild beasts than domesticated cattle. 

Even Martha was frightened, although she was 
too brave to cry. The maddened animals would 
soon toss us on their horns and trample us under- 
foot. Desperately the dog made his last rush and 
then dropped back under our tree exhausted. 

The cattle were rushing in upon us with loud 
bellows when a farmer heard the deafening noise 
and came running toward us. He seized a big 
club and, calling up his two dogs, drove the cattle 
back to a safe distance. 

Martha and Lois had almost to carry me, for I 
was prostrated from the fright and the noise. 

Old Bull, after a good drink of water, crept 
under the welcome shade of an old apple tree, and 
our mothers welcomed us with open arms when 
they saw our disheveled appearance. 


o °¢ 
VALEDICTORY 


Farewell, Friend Thomas: now you go the way 
Appointed unto cats as unto men; 

Those i po eyes, that patch of fuzzy gray, 
We shall not see again. 


You slew your thousands; did you ever think 
f some great Super-Cat, supernal, vast, — 
That waits and waits and waits without a wink 

And gets you at the last? 


(Ldo not think you did, for you were not 
What I would calla philosophic cat. 

Bent rather on the Moment and the Spot 
Than abstract things like that.) 


Of dispraise let no other word be said, 

For well you kept the house against the Foe, 
Obedient to the pact our fathers made 

Ever so long ago. 


But now the hunt is up: the careless mice 
Seamper unchallenged on the kitchen floor, 

Making the most of that strange armistice 
They never knew before: 


And all your pleasant visions on the hearth 
e watched your trils twitching as you lay) 
Are vanished with your little life on earth— 
A dream no less than they. 





That royal mien, that condescending air, 

The ancient wisdoms in your eyeballs’ glow, 
We shall remember for a little while, 

And then we, too, shall go: 


We, too, who in our time chased paper balls, 
Thinking them very kernels of the Truth; 
e, too, who rent the air with caterwauls 
(Especially in youth). 


Farewell; a pleasant pare o’er the Styx; 
nd _ when you reach the shores of Erebus, 
If Cerberus tries any of his tricks, 
There will be such a fuss! 


-- F. H.in the London Spectator. 
es 


CUT PRICES, NO FLATTERY 

















Miss Mugg—I should like to have you paint my A 
portrait, but £100 is too much. 
Artist—Well, ’ll do it for £50, but I tell you in ad- 
vance it will be an awfully accurate likeness. 
—Arthur Watts in London Opinion. 
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A HOPI MAID’S COURTING 


HE women of no race possess more freedom 

to choose husbands than the Hopi Indian 

women of Arizona. A maiden does not simply 
woo the man of her choice, says a bulletin of the 
National Geographic Society, but simply and for- 
cibly states her proposition to his mother without 
any encouragement on his part. 

Her only preliminary proceeding is to do her 
hair in two gigantic whorls, one over each ear. 
This is her announcement that she is going court- 
ing. These peculiar knots are intended to repre- 
sent the blossoms of a squash vine, symbol of 
virginity, but to those untutored in their meaning 
they represent huge door knobs set at a rather 
violent angle. 

After this aggressive young lady has selected 
her victim, and his mother has agreed that he shall 
be sacrificed, she serves in the house of her future 
mother-in-law for thirty days grinding meal, very 
much after the fashion that Jacob served fourteen 
years for Rachel. 

The poor youth in the meanwhile does not sit 
idly by, but weaves her wedding garments. 
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SARAH’S IDEA OF SECURITY 


ARAH and her mother had gone to a neighi- 

S bor’s for a few days to help cook for the 

threshers. Sarah had to go home one morning 

to do the chores, but she returned in a surprisingly 
short time, very well pleased with herself. 

“Well, Sary, did you git through with the work 
a’ready?”’ asked her mother. 

“Yes, ma, I milked the cow, put the milk away 
and fed the chickens, and then I come right over. 
I locked the door, too.” 

“Well, that’s a good girl, Sary. What did you dv 
with the key?” 

‘Hung it on the door knob, ma.” 
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SHE WOULD WATCH THE WEATHER 


SALESMAN, says the Argonaut, was show- 
ing an elderly lady the virtues of the ca! 
he sells. He made a number of turns and at 

the proper times extended his arm as a turning 
signal. The old lady watched the proceedings for 
some time. Then she craned her neck and looked 
at the sky. 

“Mister,” she said sternly, tapping him on the 
shoulder, “you just tend to your driving! It don’t 
look like rain, but if it should I'll let you know.” 
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my eye ; 


O my! 
To cut the crust and know 


And do in life, it 


BY EDITH LUDWELL LAURENCE 


I like to be plain Mary Ann and make an apple pie, 
With smudge of flour on my nose and soot above 


To wash the dishes carefully and polish every pan, 
Then take my apron off, at last, and turn to Marian. 


I like to be gay Marian and dress for company 
In white embroidered petticoat and brand-new dimity; 
To watch at dinner for dessert, and when it comes, 


There’re many pleasant things to be 








I had a finger in that pie! 


seems to me. 


DRAWINGS BY 
DECIE MERWIN 








THE WATER WHEEL IN 
THE WOOD 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


NE day in June a boy made a little 
() water wheel and set it in a narrow 
stream that ran through a wood. 
‘*Turn, little wheel, turn!’’ he cried; and 
every day he would come down to watch it as 
it went round and round. One day he said, 
‘IT am going far away to live, little wheel; 
but some day I shall come back, and when I 

come you must be turning still.’’ 

Then he went away. 

All summer long the water tumbled and 
splashed over the tiny wheel. Round and round 
the little wheel went. ‘‘Splash, splash, splat- 
ter, splash!’’ the water sang, and the gay 
drops flew in the sun. 

When it rained, the water instead of sing- 
ing seemed to roar. Then the little wheel 
turned faster and faster, as if it would never 
go slow again; but as soon as the storm was 
over it would turn more slowly and begin to 
sing in the sun. It turned all that summer 
and that autumn and through the winter that 
followed. When summer came again it was 
still turning. 

Now and then birds dropped down beside 
the brook to drink. 

‘‘Why don’t you stop and rest a while?’”’ a 
sparrow asked. ‘‘Do you never grow tired ?’’ 

“‘Oh, no,’’ said the little water wheel, ‘‘I 
am never tired. Besides, if 1 stopped I should 
feel that I was of no use in the world.’’ 

The bird preened his feathers. ‘Tweet, 
tweet!’’ he said. *‘Do you really think, little 
water wheel, that you are of any use, just 
turning and turning that way? You are too 
small to grind wheat or to move machinery. 
Why, you are only a plaything!’’ 

Then the bird flicked his tail saucily and 
flew away. He had not meant to be unkind, 
but he was a careless bird. His words set the 
water wheel to thinking. 

‘*Yes,’’ it said to itself, *‘I suppose I am 
useless. That wise little bird was probably 
right. Why should I go on turning and turn- 
ing all the time?’’ 

After that it seemed to move more slowly 
and to sing less and less. 

Toward the end of the summer a group of 
people came out from the city and had a picnic 
in the upper part of the wood where the stream 
ran swiftest. The children amused themselves 
by tying strings to chips and sailing the little 
boats, as they called them, in the brook. In| 
the afternoon a storm came up, and the pic- 
nickers had to hurry home. The little boats, 
strings and all, were left to go drifting down- 
stream with the current. . 

After a while the first boat came to the water 
wheel. It could not pass. Then came another 
and another until at last the whole fleet was 
there, crowding and jostling together. 

By and by one of the strings caught in the 
wheel, and the wheel, of course, began to go 
slower and slower, until at last the paddle 
blades were wound full and all between them 
was a hopeless tangle. Then the little wheel 
had to stop. 

; ‘*Well, I wasn’t of much use to begin with, ’’ 
it thought; and after that it became silent. 

‘‘T want to dance!’’ called the shining water 
drop. ‘*Turn, little wheel, turn !?’ 

But the wheel could not move. 

‘‘Wheel, please turn,’’ begged the stream. 
“I want to go fast to the sea. ’’ 

But the little wheel could not stir. 

‘‘What has happened to the brook?’’ said 
the people who had lately moved to the house 
in the meadow below. ‘‘It does not make music 


wheel that had helped the brook to sing. Then 
winter came, and they forgot the brook. 
‘*Turn, wheel, turn!’’ begged the brook. 
‘*I¢ is growing: so cold. I have never been 
frozen since you came and began to make the 
music that kept me dancing. Do not let me 
freeze now !’’ 
Then the little wheel tried its best to turn, 
for it loved the brook; but to no purpose; it 
could not move an inch. The air grew colder 
and colder, and the water, which could no 
longer dance, began slowly to freeze. Soon the 
brook was solid and hard, and the wheel was 
inclosed, rim and spokes and iron shaft, in 
shining ice. The chickadees and the blue 
jays, which were the only birds left, came 
down to the stream to drink, but the fountain 
was no longer open to them. 

‘*Last winter we drank here,’’ they said. 
‘*Why not now?’’ Then they flew sadly away. 

Spring came at last, with sunshine and warm 
south winds. The brook began to murmur a 


water lightly with his wings. It was the same 
sparrow that had come before. ‘‘ Tweet, tweet!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘ The water wheel is turning again !’’ 

‘*T am turning again! I am turning again!’’ 
the water wheel sang. 

And its voice was so full of delight that the 
listening boy said to himself, ‘‘There! I be- 
lieve it will turn on now till the end of time!’’ 
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SILVER-FOOTED DUSKIES 
By Miriam Clark Potter 


The Silver-footed Duskies 

Of the great and gentle dark 
Come trooping in at twilight 

From the meadows by the park; 
A dozen to a grass blade, 

And twenty to a leaf, 
The Silver-footed Duskies 





little; but it flowed so slowly that it seemed 
not to move at all. Then a 
strange thing happened. The 
water was so shallow and so 
still that rushes and other 
plants began to push their tops 
above the surface. They grew 
taller and thicker, until, when 
June came, with its long, hot 
days, the lush growths had 
spread from bank to bank, and 
a green scum had formed below 
the wheel. 

‘*Help me, help me, water 
wheel!” cried the brook. ‘These 
weeds are choking me!’’ 

But the water wheel could 
not stir; it was almost covered 
with weeds itself. 

And then one day the boy 
came whistling through the 
wood, wild with joy to be in 
his old home again. He hurried 
to the edge of the brook. 

‘*Where is my water wheel ?’’ 
he cried and ran up and down 
the bank until he caught sight 
of one edge of the little half- 
buried wheel. Kneeling, he 
parted the water weeds until 
he came upon the clogging 
chips and the tangled strings. 

‘*Poor little wheel !’’ he said. 
**No wonder you could not 
move!’’ 

He picked out the chips and, 
pulling a knife from his pocket, 
cut the strings. Still the wheel 
did not move, so close the water 
weeds pressed against its sides. 
Then the boy took a long stick 
and forced the rushes down. Im- 
mediately the sluggish water 
started to flow, and- the green scum began to 
drift downstream. Faster and faster the water 
flowed and, then, as the current grew swifter 
and freer, the little wheel stirred. It moved 
with a hitch and a jerk at first, then more 
easily and smoothly. The water grew crystal 
clear and began to sing. 

Laughing with pleasure, the boy drew back 
to watch and listen. 

‘¢ The water wheel is turning again!’’ the 
happy drops cried, leaping. ‘‘See us flash in 
the sun!’’ 

‘The water wheel is turning again!’’ cried 
the brook. ‘‘And I’m off to the sea!’”’ 


drink. 
‘The water wheel is turning again!’’ they 
chirped ‘‘We can drink here once more!’’ 





any more.’’ They did not know about the water 


A blue jay and a chickadee flew down to} 


Another bird flew down and skimmed the | 


Are wee beyond belief. 


DRAWN BY BERTHA STONE 





And gentle as the shadows, 
nd quiet as the dawn, 

They fill the little hollows 

In the bushes round the lawn. 
In little robes of silver, 

In tiny hats of gray, 
They make the garden flutter 

In a very pleasant way. 


And when they’ve filled the flowers 
And floated on the pool 

And climbed the leafy tree tops, 
So distant, dim and cool, 

| They shake a purple veil out 

And draw it close and near; 

| Tis then you say, “It’s twilight, 

And the night will soon be here.” 














HOW TULIPS GOT THEIR 
FRILLS 
By Gertrude I. Folts 


NE bright spring morning little Fairy 
QO Gay sat up in bed and blinked at the 

sunlight that streamed through a crack 
under her door. The snow was gone, and the 
wind was no longer rocking her willow - tree 
house, where all winter long she had slept, 
cosy and warm. So she tossed back her quilt 
of milkweed down and opened her door. 

The air was soft, and the grass was green. 
‘*T must shake out my summer clothes!’’ cried 
Fairy Gay. 

Now Fairy Gay loved pretty clothes. She 
was especially fond of scalloped silk petticoats, 
which she wore under a robe of cobweb lace. 
Some of her petticoats were of pale pink, some 
of white and some of yellow; but the greater 
number were of bright red, with splashes of 
green. They were all very lovely, and Fairy 
Gay smiled as she brought 
them out in armfuls and hung 
them on a cobweb line. 

But she had scarcely turned 
her back when the West Wind 
played an unkind joke. Puffing 
out his cheeks, he blew until 
the clothesline snapped and the 
bright petticoats, flapping and 
fluttering, came tumbling down 
and rolled away over the green 
bank and out of sight. 

‘“*O dear! O dear!’ wailed 
the poor little fairy. 

But though she ran and ran 
she could not overtake her pet- 
ticoats, and the chase made her 
so tired that she went back to 
her willow-tree home and slept 
a whole month longer. 

The next time she wandered 
out she wore only a plain white 
petticoat under her cobweb 
gown. She was looking for 
honey, but the bees had drained 
most of the flower cups. . Sud- 
denly she saw a green bank 
covered with beautiful flowers, 
all red and yellow and pink and 
white, with gracefully scalloped 
edges ; and they had a wonder- 
fully familiar look. 

As she stood gazing at them 
Mother Nature came along with 
a basket of seeds on her arm. 

*““Oh! Oh!’’ called Fairy 
Gay. ‘‘Some one has stolen my 
petticoats!’ 

The old woman put down her 
basket and looked first at the 
fairy and then at the flowers. 

**My dear little fairy,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I took them. But how was I to know 
they were your petticoats? I found them blow- 
ing over the hill, and the minute I set eyes 
on them I said to myself, ‘Just the thing for 
springtime flowers’ frills!’ ’’ 

Fairy Gay looked hard at the blossoms. 

‘*You may have them back, of course,’’ said 
Mother Nature. ‘‘But they do so brighten up 
the hillside! If you want my honest opinion, 
child, the costume you are wearing becomes 
you much better than those gay skirts.’’ 

Now Fairy Gay was loath to part with 
her petticoats, but she had a generous heart. 
Besides, she knew that Mother Nature had 
excellent taste and that doubtless those colors 
were indeed too gaudy for a well-bred little 





fairy. So she said, ‘‘Keep them, please. ’’ 
| And that is the way, so they always tell it 
| in fairyland, the tulips got their frills. 
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Prepare baby’s food | 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food | 
Method of 
Milk Modification 
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Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company, 


Mass. 


LA 














Boston, 

















3-Piece 
SUIT 


The most remarkable val- 
ues ever offered. A postal 
brings you a large assort- 
ment of cloth samples, 





wholesale prices direct 
from the manufacturer, | 
style book and measuring | 
charts. No matter where | 
you live or where you have | 
been buying your clothes, | | 
and even if you do not need | 
a new suit now, investi- 
gate at once the wonderful | 
savings you can make by | 
dealing direct with this large manufacturer. Long 
wear, fast color, perfect fit, and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today. Address your card or letter 
like this: Lincoln Woolen Mills Company, 
Department 437, 208-214 South Green 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

$2000 to $5000 now being made by good men by wear- 
ing and taking ae for the famous Lincoln made-to- 
measure clothes. No experience needed, we teach 
you and fu nish free equipment. Write today! 











Rely on Cuticura 
To Clear Away 
Skin Troubles 


Soap to cleanse, Ointment to soothe, Talcum to pow- 
der, 25c. Samples of Cuticura, Dept. 7, Malden, Mas: 














ARE YOU IN TRAINING 
AGAINST suffering the 


HAY-F EVER? coming season 


Write for particulars of the Hayes Method of treat- 
ing and relieving Asthma and Hay-Fever at your | 
own home by which many permanent cures are being | 
established. Ask for Bulletin Y-205 and blanks for 
free examination. P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Endorsed by physicians, ministers, lawyers and 
hundreds of cured cases. | 


No need of 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on -, 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 nbn 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 334 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 
Ask your 


Spereheaper for STOVINK — _ 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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EPPERS usually stimulate jaded appetites, 

for they are tempting and wholesome and can 
be served in a variety of ways. Here are four re- 
ceipts the basis of which is peppers: 


PEPPER BALLS 


2 small green peppers 1 large cream cheese or 
1 generous tablespoon- 2 small ones 
ful of thick cream 1 tablespoonful of bro- 
a dash of paprika ken walnut meats 
¥4 teaspoonful of table salt 


Chop the peppers fine and mix them with the 
cheese and cream; then add the nut meats, the 
salt and the papr ika. Form the mixture into balls, 
and serve the balls with vegetable salad or with 
plain, crisp lettuce. 


SCARLET AND GOLD 


cream cheese sweet red peppers 
gingerbread 


Chop the peppers fine, mix them with the cheese 
and form balls of the mixture. Serve one or two 
balls with every slice of gi a The spicy 
flavor of the gingerbread and the savory taste of 
the mashed cheese and peppers make a delicious 
combination. 


PEPPER EGGS 
6 eggs butter 2 or 3 small peppers 


Boil the eggs for half an hour, cool them and 
remove the shells; then slice them. Butter a bak- 
ing dish that you can send to the table and place 
the sliced eggs in it. Make a heavy white sauce 
and pour it over the eggs; then chop the peppers 
fine and add them. Bake the dish for twenty or 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven. See that the 
top browns only slightly. 


PEPPERED STEAK END 


1 onion 1 or 2 green peppers 
1 scant teaspoonful 1 tomato 
of sugar the tough end of a 
cold water sirloin cut 
1 scant teaspoonful 2 generous tablespoon- 
of salt fuls of whole wheat 
3 teaspoonfuls of flour 


brown coloring a dash of white pepper 


Since meat costs so much it is important to serve 
the tough end of a sirloin cut as well as the choicer 
portions. At least an hour and a half before you 
wish to serve the dish eut up the onion, chop and 
seed the peppers, peel and slice the tomato and 
place all three in a frying pan. Add the sugar 
and the steak, barely cover the whole with cold 
water and let it simmer for an hour and a quarter; 
replenish the gravy as it boils away.. Place the 
meat in a deep platter and mix the gravy with the 
flour, the salt, the pepper, the coloring and enough 
cold water to make a thi n, smooth paste. When 
the mixture is thoroughiy cooked and blended 

ur it over the steak and serve the dish at once. 

ou Can prepare round steak in the same way. 


COFFEE BREAD 
2 cupfuls of Graham 1 cupful of sour milk 


flour 2%, cupful of strong 
1% cupfuls of white coffee 

flour 1 teaspoonful of soda 
¥% cupfhl of molasses 1 cupful of broken wal- 
water nut meats 


Mix the Graham flour, the white flour, the mo- 
lasses, the milk and the coffee. Heat a little water, 
dissolve the soda in it and add it to the other 
ingredients; then flour the walnut meats and add 
them. Pour the dough into a long, narrow pan and 
bake it.in a moderate oven for one hour. 


GOLDEN DRESSING 
¥, cupful of pineapple 2 eggs 
juice 1% cupful of sugar 
¥, cupful of orange juice % cupful of heavy 
1, cupful of lemon juice cream 


Pour the fruit juice into a double boiler and, as 
it cooks, gradually add the sugar. Beat the eggs 
stiff, add them to the fruit juice and the sugar, and 
| cook the mixture until it will coat a spoon; then 
remove it from the fire, place it in a bowl ot cold 
water and beat it until it is cold. Whip the cream 
and add it to the dressing just before you serve 
the dish. This is an excellent dressing for any 
kind of fruit salad. 


CHICKEN WITH RICE 


1 chicken butter 
1% cupfuls of rice water 
salt pepper 


Cut the chicken into small Fano and fry them in 
butter in a frying pan until the flesh turns red; 
then place them in a saucepan, cover them with 
water, add a little salt and pegeer and cook the 
dish well. Wash the rice and add that to the 
chicken; there should be three pints of water in 
the saucepan when the rice is added. Cook the 
dish until the water has almost evaporated. In 
Syria and in Egypt, where the dish originated, it 
is served with Gatied milk or stewed vegetables. 


FRUIT FLAKE 


1 cupful of sugar 
¥% pound of nuts 
5 tablespoonfuls of 


5 eggs 

v4 pound of raisins 

4, pound of figs or dates 
cream corn flakes 
3 tablespoonfuls of water cocoanut 


Beat the eggs until they are light and add to 
them all the other ingredients except the cocoanut 
and the cream. Cook the dish in a moderate oven 
until it has set and become slightly brown; then 
whip the cream. Serve the fruit flake with the 
whipped cream and grate the cocoanut over the 


| cream; or, if you prefer, use a simple cream sauce. 


APRICOT BOMB 


1 can of apricots 1 cupful of cold water 
powdered sugar \% pint of cream 


Apricots are not eaten so much as some other 
fruits, but they are wholesome and good. Here is 
a warm- weather receipt, based on apricots, that 
is very refreshing. Freeze into a sherbet the apri- 
cots, the water and one cupful of sugar; then add 
two ‘tablespoonfuls of sugar to the cream. Line a 
mould with the sherbet, pour the mixture of cream 
and sugar into the centre, pack the mould in ice 
and salt and let it stand for two hours. 
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Bicycle Tires 


Let’s Go, Boys, 
On Firestones 


You rough-riders on bikes; 
you boys who put the wheel 
through its paces every day; 
you need strong, rugged 
Firestone Tires, with non- 
skid treads, just like big 
auto tires: 

Firestones are red, black 
and gray in a range of price 
and weight to suit any boy. 
See the Firestone dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


lost Miles per Dotiar 

















Pioneer Leather Belt 











with Initial Buckle 


HIS is the very newest thing in Leather 
Belts for men. The Belt itself is the 
famous Pioneer Brand, made of split cow- 
hide with black grained finish. It can be 
furnished in any length from 30 to 38. 
The Initial Buckle is silver-plated, French gray 
finish, with cut-out Initial as shown in illustra- 
tion, and the is refined and pleasing. 
It has a special friction catch which locks belt 
securely at any desired point, a great improve- 
ment over the belt with eyelets. 
The Buckle can be supplied in all Initials ex- 
cept I, O, Q, U, X, Y, Z. Be sure to give belt 
length and initial when ordering. 


The Offer. The Pioneer Belt 


with Initial Buckle 
| ee to Companion subscribers as a 
emium for securing one new sub- 
yy for The Youth’s Companion 
Or, the Belt and Buckle will 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts 


sold for $1.25, postpaid. 
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Every suit made to individual measure 
rey, the exact fabric you qclec onda and ac- 
cording to your exact Speeeentene. We 
ship iton approval, delivery charges pre- 
paid, for you to try on, to in- 
spect and examine, Uniess 


are well 
tial ot order ta at 
you @ cent, 


BIG 
CATALOG 


py of 
new cone Sey and Mele book 
x1. samples of the very 
‘fabrics and latest 
New Ver eae and Chicago styles. It 
shows how any — of your 
family can take y LP. 


e —— a : 
os pertect te. the 


manufacturers, 
cant unnecessary expense and profit of of 
agents and obtain the very highest grade of 
tailoring at a saving of 25% to 40%. Write 
today for catalog and full: information, 


THE BELL TAILORS 


Adams at Green Street, Dept. 896, Chicago, Iilinois 





Delivered yor YOu FREE 


Your ee, cole rs 

i y and nd sizes at “ther Ty ine of 

We en qaeen to your town. 

/ allowed 

30 Days Free Trial cn“: 

bicycle you select, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desi 


at & 
— aarenee of — —— Fac- 
0 


Do not bu ao i iget our eat 
new tria ‘trial fer and ou get Factory: 


ENE 
ite today for the 
ME 6 
ati COMPANY 
ept. G-50, Chicago 


PISOS 


for Coughs & Colds 











If you stammer attend no stammering sc ool till you get my 

large FREE book entitled “STAMM FRING, Its ‘Origin and 

The Advanced Natural Method of Cure."’ Ask for special tuition 

rate and a FREE copy of ‘The Natural Speech Magazine.” 

Largest school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 
Grand A\ 


The North-Western School, 2342 ve., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NATURE 


, been uncovered over which it is believed the water 
ORE MUSICAL DRUMS.—It is a well-known . 
fact that percussion instruments as a class from Lake Erie once poured. In support of the 


give inharmonic overtones, and so are musically 
defective. A special type of drum used in India is 
a remarkable exception to that rule, says Nature, 
for it gives harmonic overtones that have the same 
relation of pitch to the fundamental tone as is 
found in stringed instruments. The drumhead pro- 
éuces five such harmonics, inclusive of the funda- 
mental tone. The first, second and third harmonics 
are especially well sustained in intensity and give 
a fine musical effect. The result is attained through 
the use, on the drumhead, of a symmetrical dis- 
tributed load that decreases in density from the 
centre outward. The load consists of a flexible com- 
position of finely divided metallic iron. A second 
membrane in the form of a ring is superimposed 
round the edge of the drumhead. The fundamental 
pitch and the octave are derived from the modes 
of vibration of the membrane. The centre load im- 
proves the musical effect by increasing the energy 
ef vibration, and thus prolonging the duration of 
the tones. 2 

UMPING WATER WITH A BELT.—An Eng- 

lish inventor has constructed a pump without 
cylinders or buckets that will lift, the Scientific 
American says, a thousand gallons of water an 
hour from a depth of three hundred feet, even 
when worked by hand. It consists simply of a 
spiral spring belt, a grooved weight that turns 
with the bottom loop of the belt and holds the belt 
in place, and a driving crank and pulley for turn- 
ing the belt. The coil-like cable is carried down 
to any depth by the 
grooved weight. The 
water is held in the 
meshes of the spiral 
spring by capillary 
attraction as it is 
drawn up, and is dis- 
charged only when 
the coils turn over at 
the top. English men 
of science call the 
new pump a “mechan- 
ical impertinence.” 


SIATIC DAIRY 
BUFFALOES. — 
It is the opinion of the 
Journal of Heredity 
that there are many 
good things about the 
buffalo cow as a dairy 
animal. Ordinary buf- 
falo cows give more 
than two thousand pounds of milk, containing two 
hundred and sixty pounds of fat, in a year. The 
ram’s-horn buffalo, which is being imported into 
the Philippine Islands for dairy purposes, ranks 
with the best breeds of modern dairy cattle in 
producing milk and butter fat. The fact that the 
buffalo has almost no sweat or oil glands in the skin 
makes it an easy animal to keep clean. The ab- 
sence of tuberculosis among buffaloes and their 
resistance to tick fever also add to their value as 
dairy cows. The milk of the water buffalo is pure 
white, and contains about three and one half times 
as much fat as does the milk of the European cow. 
Butter made from the milk is also pure white, and 
is wholesome and palatable. 


ACRED TREES ALMOST EXTINCT.— The 

wholesale destruction of wonderful works of 
art during the war brought forth protests from 
all parts of the world, but the chopper’s axe has 
nearly destroyed the cedars of Lebanon, and there 
has been little comment. According to the Argo- 
naut, the cedar forests that were historic when 
the armies of Sennacherib laid them waste about 
700 B.C., as recorded in the Bible and mentioned 
in the Psalms of David, were ravaged during the 
war by the Turks to fire their locomotives. The 
great size of individual trees produced a profound 
impression. There were many trunks that were 
forty-two feet in girth. A height of ninety feet was 
common, and often the spread of the branches 
was greater than the height. 


‘“*RHE WHITE WATER.”—A contributor to 

Nature describes a phenomenon called by 
the Arabs “the white water,” which he observed 
on two occasions at the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf in the vicinity of the Quoin. On both occasions 
the time was about eight o’clock in the evening. I 
first observed, he says, what appeared to be aline 
of breakers ahead of the ship. That was not pos- 
sible, because we were in deep water and the posi- 
tion of the ship was known. As we approached, 
the supposed breakers appeared to be a succes- 
sion of phosphorescent waves of a period of about 
sixty to the minute. Besides the waves there were 
also phosphorescent Catherine wheels, both right- 
and left-handed, and phosphorescent light that 
apparently came from the surface of the water. 
On both occasions the sea was calm and the night 
clear. Phosphorescence so diffused as to make the 
sea appear absolutely white is very rare. 


OLD CAUSES STALE BREAD.—Prof. J. R. 
Katz of Amsterdam has been trying to discover 
what makes bread grow stale. He has found, says 
Chambers’s Journal, that low temperature is the 
chief cause. Bread kept at 140° F. was quite fresh 
at the end of forty-eight hours; but when the tem- 
perature was reduced to 122° the bread began to 
grow stale, and continued to increase in staleness 
down to about three degrees below the freezing 
point. Beyond that the staleness grew less until 
at the témperature of liquid air the bread had 
again become perfectly fresh. It is suggested that 
bread can be kept fresh by placing it in a fireless 


cooker immediately after it is removed from the 
oven, 





OT WATER DISINFECTS SOIL.—The need 

of a simple, practical way to disinfect small 
quantities of soil in order to grow healthy seed- | 
tings for home planting prompted the Bureau of 
Plant Industry to experiment with hot water. 
According to the Weekly News Letter it found, 
after a large number of tests, that boiling water 


SCIENCE Welland ship canal are of the opinion that Niagara 
Falls is merely the successor to a grander cataract. 
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foot of soil, in shallow benches, virtually elimi- 
nates the parasites. Four and one half gallons of 
boiling water so applied will disinfect the con- 
tents of one seed box 14x30x3 inches. In every 
case there was a marked increase in the number 
of plants that germinated and in the size and 
vigor of them. 


NCIENT FALLS OF NIAGARA.—Engineers 
who have inspected excavations for the new 


Near Thorold, Ontario, precipitous ledges have 


theory Popular Mechanics offers as evidence un- 
mistakable signs of erosion that must have taken 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of years. 
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HOW PANAMA HATS ARE MADE 


IRTUALLY every inhabitant of San Pablo, 
Colombia, is from childhood an expert weaver 
of hats. We were told that in all the history 
of the town, says Mr. Harry A. Franck in the 
Wide World Magazine, only one boy had been too 
stupid to learn to weave. 

The government telegraph operator of San Pablo 
had a record of six hats a week the year round. 
That was probably at least double the average 
output, for very few worked with such marked in- 
dustry. The overwhelming majority are amateur 
weavers. The boy in need of spending money, the 
village sport who plans a celebration, the Indian 
whose iron-lined stomach craves a draft of the 
fiery cafa, the pious old woman fearful of losing 
the good will of her cura, all fall to and weave a 
hat in time for the Saturday market. 

The “straw” is furnished by the toquiila plant, | 
a reed somewhat resembling the sugar cane in | 
appearance. If left to itself, the plant at length | 





blossoms out in the form of a fan-shaped fern. 
Once it has reached this stage, however, it is no 
longer useful to the weaver of hats. For his pur- 
pose the leaves must be gathered while still in the | 
stalk. The green layers that would have expanded | 
later into leaves are spread out and cut into narrow | 
strips with a comb-shaped knife. The finer the 
cutting, the more expensive the hat. Between the 
material of a two-dollar and a fifty<lollar panama 
there is no difference whatever, except in the 
width of the strips. Boiled and laid out in the sun | 
and wind, these curl tightly together. They are 
then bleached white in a sulphur oven, and are 
sold to the weaver in the form of tufts not unlike | 
broom straw or a bunch of prairie grass. 

The weaving of the panama begins at the 
crown, and the edge of the brim is still unfinished 
when the hats are turned over to the wholesale 
dealer. Packed one inside the other in bales a 
yard long, they are carried on mule back to Pasto. 
There more skillful workmen bind in and trim the 
edges. They are then placed in large mud ovens 
of beehive shape in which quantities of sulphur 
are burned. Next they are laid out in the back 
yard of the establishment to bleach in the sun; 
they are rubbed with starch to give them a false 
whiteness; and finally men and boys pound and 
pound them on blocks with heavy wooden mallets, 
as if bent on their utter destruction. They toss 
them aside at last, folded and beaten flat, in the 
form in which they appear eventuaNy in the show 
windows of our own land. 
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FRANCE’S PERFUME INDUSTRY | 
Tee rare perfumes of France suffered se- 








verely during the war, and only the industry 

and thrift of the French prevented them from | 
dying out altogether. Cannes and Grasse, accord- 
ing to the Illustrated World, are the centres of | 
the French perfume industry, which is situated in | 
southern France along the Mediterranean. In that | 
“flower garden of the world” there is only one for- 
mula used in making perfumes. It is very simple: 
the scents shall be unique and shall be produced 
in limited quantity; therefore they will be expen- 
sive. Essence of rose, in the Riviera raw material 
market, is often quoted as high as eight hundred 
dollars for two and one fifth pounds. 

The attar, or the essential oil, of a flower is ob- 
tained by crushing the leaves or petals and boiling 
them in a copper caldron. The residue from the 
boiled leaves and petals is mixed with clarified 
pork fat, and the mass is stirred with wooden 
paddles. Boiling the extract with fat concentrates 
the perfume. After boiling, the grease is churned 
with refined aleohol until the latter absorbs nearly 
all the odor. The residue of fat is made into fine 
soaps that have a high commercial value. | 

The old method, which is still practiced, consists | 
in saturating a coarse linen or cotton cloth with 
olive oil and stretching it over a frame; thin layers 
of flower petals are then placed on the cloth until 
it has absorbed the essence of the flower. The 
cloth is then treated to an alcohol bath that in 
turn absorbs the perfume. In this process the 
flower petals must be changed frequently. 

Grasse still uses the enflenrage method, by 
which the delicate essences of the rarest flowers 
slowly filter through a quarter-inch layer of fat in 
shallow pans. The precess takes from twelve to 
seventy-two hours, depending on the variety of 
the blooms and the season of the year. 
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THE CLEANLY RACCOON 


HE raccoon has a habit that is not indulged 

in by any other animal. If given a piece of 

meat, writes Dr. R. W. Shufeldt in the 

American Forestry Magazine, he wil] not touch a 

mouthful until he has washed it in as clear water. 

as he can find. He will allow no one to do this for 
him. 

So thoroughly does he perform this task that he 
not only soaks all the blood out of the meat but 
actually reduces it to a very uninviting, flabby 
piece of pale flesh. He will roll it over and over in 
the water with his forepaws and give it occasional 
shakings by seizing it in his mouth. Finally, when. 
it is semimacerated to his liking, he will devour. 
it with apparent relish. 

The writer has tried raccoons with pieces of 
raw meat; and, although the animal will hold the 
piece in his mouth, he will i diatel 
to hunt round for some water to wash it in. Failing | 
to find any, he soon exhibits his distress and an- 
noyance; in fact, he must be very hungry indeed 
before he will condescend to eat a piece of raw 
meat that he has not previously washed to his 
complete satisfaction. 

Raccoons will also wash an ear of corn in the 
same fashion, and it was this habit that prompted 
Linnzus to bestow the specific name of lotor upon 








applied in the ratio of seven gallons to a cubic 


- three times eggs. 











this interesting animal. 
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Fresh from the fields comes 


nature’s most delightful 


~QOne-Cent Dish 


Remember this whenever you think of food cost. 


Quaker Oats form the supreme food. Pound for pound 
they supply twice the calories of round steak, and nearly 


They are almost the ideal food in balance and complete- 
ness. Oat eaters are well-fed. Yet the cost is but one cent 
per-dish. 


8 to 12 times as much 





8 times the cost of the 
oat dish 


Costs 12 nes a dish 
Quaker Oats 





Costs 10 times Quaker Oats 


Fish is 8 times as expensive 


Cuts breakfast cost 85% 


A Quaker Oats breakfast costs about one-tenth what meat, eggs or fish 
would cost. Asa food it far excels them all. 


The average family saves about 35c in serving oats in place of meat 
foods. And that helps pay for costlier foods at dinner. . 


Measure foods by calories of nutriment. Note the difference in cost, 
as per table below, based on prices at this writing. * 
Quaker Oats 


Calories per pound . 1810 , 
Cost per 1,000 cals. . Sc 
Average Meats a S 
. 900 . 


Calories per pound 





Calories and Cost 


Cost per 1,000 cals. . 45c¢ ‘ 
<s From Queen Grains Only 
Average Fish 
Calories per pound . 400 Use Quaker Oats for their exquisite 


Cost per 1,000 cals. . SOc flavor. They are flaked from queen 


Hen’s Eggs grains only—just the rich, plump, 
: flavory oats. We get but ten pounds 

1 P23 6S vag: 
est oer 000 « can . ec froma bushel. This matchless flavor 








costs no extra price. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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| Woodchuck season 
and your Savage 


IDE-HILL—hazy afternoon 
sunshine—clover—bumblebees. 


Hunch down lower. That wood- 
chuck is working this way. See 
the grass shake? There—he’s sit- 
ting up! 

Now hold that little Savage front- 
sight into the grey of his neck— 
right where the ear ought to be. 
Hold that rifle ¢ight/ And don’t 
yank that trigger. Squeeze it grad- 
ually—smoothly—and watch those 
sights while you squeeze ! 

Bang! Spat! Hearit hit? Never 
knew what struck him! Pace it 
off. Eighty-eight steps? About 
fifteen rods. And right where you 
held. Some gun! 


‘ SAVAGE ARMS 


Sharon, Pa. 
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UTICA, N. Y. 
Executive Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City 
Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Aren’t you glad you picked a 
Savage? The .22 Model 1904 
Savage Junior is made and in- 
spected and tested by the same 
men who make the .22 Savage 
N.R.A. rifle—the miniature mili- 
tary match rifle that the greatest 
experts use—and the .250-3000 
Savage that kills lion and rhino 
and hippo and elephants. It has 
18-inch round barrel, military bolt 
action, automatic ejection, and is 
a take-down. Shoots the world- 
beating .22 long rifle cartridge 
(shorts and longs, too). 


See it at your dealer’s. If you 
want to know still more about it, 
write Dept. S. 


CORPORATION 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


.22 calibre Savage Junior 18-inch round 
barrel single shot model. Shoots .22 short, 
long, and long rifle cartridges. Bolt action 
modeled after best military rifles. Genuine 
walnut stock with steel buttplate. Bead 
front and adjustable rear sights. narm 
which wins the respect of experts. 
































The Flavor All Young Folks Like | 


'— the rich, satisfying flavor of 


INSTANT POSTUM 


When mother or big sister says 


you musn't have tea or coffee, 
ask for Postum. 


The taste is so pleasing, you will 
want it meal after meal, and you 


should have it because it is healthful. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 








_Exercise 


i 


without Soreness 





Sloan's Liniment 


keep it 








handy 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is e+ a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any ad 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to forei 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, +9 a8 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the Peed 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
— paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 














CENTRES OF INFECTION 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
HE health of man, as most of us know 
only too well, is a precarious thing, be- 
set by dangers on all sides. Not only 
are we exposed to contagion from 
without,—from those we come in con- 
tact with in the street, in theatres, in 
churches, in department stores, on street cars, on 
sleeping cars, On ocean steamers,—but we our- 
selves often carry with us the germs of disease. 

A person who harbors the microbes of pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, typhoid fever or other infectious 
diseases without his showing any symptoms is 
called a “carrier.” Such a person is a menace not 
only to others but to himself as well, for a change 
may come in the virulence of the microbes that he 
carries or in his powers of resistance; and then 
he will himself suffer from the germs he guards so 
tenaciously. 

There are also ‘carriers’? who are a constant 
danger to themselves alone. These are persons 
who have somewhere a centre of infection—a 
place where a collection of microbes exists, where 
they grow and reproduce, and manufacture toxins, 
or poisons, which are absorbed into the system, 
thus more or less seriously undermining the 
health. There are many places where these foci of 
infection may be formed, but the most common 
are the tonsils, the teeth and the appendix. Many 
wonderful and true stories are found in medical 
annals of a long period of ill health that has been 
suddenly ended by the removal of diseased tonsils, 
of an abscessed tooth, or of a chronically inflamed 
appendix. 

Unfortunately, however, some surgeons, encour- 
aged by these successes, have jumped to the con- 
clusion that all cases of chronic ill health must be 
due to some such centre of infection, and many 
persons have lost useful tonsils, excellent teeth 
or a harmless appendix without any benefit. The 
question of the presence of a focus of infection, of 
its locality and of the advisability of its removal 
is a very delicate one and can be decided only 
after a most careful review of all the symptoms 
and a painstaking examination of all the organs, 
whether obviously diseased or not. The removal of 
a healthy tonsil, tooth or appendix is deplorable, 
but the neglect to cure, or to remove if necessary, 
one that is known to be diseased is inexcusable. 
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GRANDMOTHER PRYDE’S DIARY 

















laine, ‘‘and I grew fond of every one of 
them; but whom do you suppose I came 
to care most for, next to Meg herself? 
Her grandmother! She’s over eighty, 
and a perfectly fascinating old lady: 
sweet and friendly and spirited and full of fun. 
They call her the youngest member of the family, 
and in a way she is. There’s something childlike 
about her pleasure and interest in things; and 
she’s never the least bit blasé. She’s had her full 
share of troubles, they told me, but she’s kept her 
capacity for enjoyment as good as new.” , 

“That’s a beautiful thing to be able to do,” said 
mother, ‘and, I’m afraid, rather a rare one.” 

“Tsn’t it, though? I hope, if I live to be old, I can 
keep mine.’ Losing it is what I’ve always dreaded 
in old age. And do you know, mother, Grand- 
mother Pryde kept a diary—kept it for fifty years! 
Fifty years! Think of it. 

“One evening, when Meg wanted to look up 
something for the study class,—and it was too 
rainy to run round to the library for reference 
books,—she asked Grandmother Pryde if there 
wouldn’t be something about it in her diary. Well, 
there was something ; and lots more: contemporary 
clippings tucked in, a letter from a cousin who 
went through it, and a description of how she her- 
self watched the marching flames from their roof 
in Cambridge. 

“We had the most wonderful time reading the 
entries; and then they reminded Grandmother 
Pryde of ever so many more incidents and anec- 
dotes. We were so thrilled we couldn’t bear to 
stop, and Meg begged permission to turn to the 
dates of other events, and, mother, that diary was 
a@ perfect treasury! She hadn’t always written 
much herself,—sometimes it was only a line or 
two and a clipping,—but then again she had: tell- 
ing how she first heard the news, perhaps, or what 
they did about it in her family or town, and her 
personal experiences, whenever she’d had any. 
She had been visiting in Galveston at the time of 
the flood; and when Meg had finished reading 
my eyes were popping out of my head and I had 
clutched one hand so tight in the other my ring 
had drawn blood.” 

“T hope,” observed mother, “you will never 
have quite that sort of thrill to record in that little 
diary of yours you began so long ago—not if you 
keep it fifty years. But it’s hardly likely you will 
keep it that long, is it? Nor even five years at a 
stretch. Possibly five months.” 

Marjolaine smiled a little sheepishly. “ Five 
weeks would be nearer. I did keep one an entire 
year, because I had sort of stumped myself to stick 
it out when Bob vowed I wouldn’t. I dropped it 
entirely the next, though, to make up. But this 
time —” 

“Oh,” remarked mother smiling, “there is to be 
a ‘this time’?” 

“There certainly is,’ said Marjolaine firmly. 
‘For the sake of my grandchildren to be, there is.” 


) gi HE family were all dears,” said Marjo- 
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A half hour later she slipped into the sewing 
room with a small leather-bound volume in her 
hand and a curious expression of countenance. 

“The year I kept entries,” said Marjolaine, 
“was 1906. On April 18 I made this entry: ‘Made 
calls with Louise and Lillian; but neither those 
hateful Jones girls nor that toplofty Ada Smith 
and her silly, giggly sister were in, thank good- 
ness; so we went to Dollinger’s and had an ice 
cream and talked over‘our spring hats.’” 

“Well?” said mother. 

“Do you remember anything that happened on 
that particular date, mothe:, besides ice cream 
and millinery?” 

‘Why, no,” said mother. “Yes, of course I dot 
The San Francisco earthquake and fire! And your 
Cousin Emily was there, and poor John Durrant’s 
wife, and he didn’t know for days whether she was 
safe or not. What a time that was! But, Marjolaine 
dear, there’d have been nothing but the bare news 
of the catastrophe that first day. Anything you 
had to say in your diary you would very likely 
record later.” = 

“Mother,” said Marjolaine tragically, ‘‘the ice 
cream was eaten and done with, but the millinery 
continued for several days. We went shopping for 
hats. We also bought summer silks and new shoes. 
And that’s all!”’ 

Mother burst out laughing. “You were very, 
very young, my dear, and the thing close at hand 
loomed big! California was along way off. Only—it 
takes far fewer years than fifty to make a worth- 
while diary, if humor and kindliness and wide 
interests and a sense of proportion go into it.”’ 

“Well, I’m going to try,’’ said Marjolaine. “I’m 
no Grandmother Pryde; but at least I won’t put 
ice cream before earthquakes twice!” 
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STEALING THE JUDGE’S WATCH 


: GENTLEMAN once fell asleep on a train 
A from Bournemouth to London. When he ar- 

rived at Vauxhall he found that his watch 
and chain were gone. The complications that fol- 
lowed make an interesting story, which Montagu 
Williams tells in his book, Leaves of a Life. The 
gentleman’s sole companion in the carriage was 
busily engaged reading a newspaper. 

“Has anyone entered this compartment while 
I have been asleep?” asked the gentleman, turn- 
img to him. 

“No,” was the answer. 

“Then, sir, I must request you to tell me what 
you have done with my watch.” 

The other traveler protested his int:iocence and 
said he had seen no watch and that he knew noth- 
ing about the matter. When the train arrived at its 
destination the suspected man was taken to the 
police court, where a charge was laid against him 
before Sir James Ingham. He was remanded until 
the next day. 

The next morning, when the prisoner was put 
in the dock, the prosecutor entered the witness 
box. The latter wore a very dejected appearance 
and, before any questions were put to him, said 
he wished to make a statement. 

“IT do not know,” he began, “how to express 
my regret for what has occurred, but I find that I 
did not lose my watch after all. I communicated 
my loss by telegram to my wife at Bournemouth, 
and she has written to say that my watch and 
chain are safe at home.” 

Sir James did all he could to throw oii upon the 
troubled waters. 

“It was a most remarkable occurrence,” he 
said. ‘To show, however, how liable we all are to 
make these mistakes, I may mention, as an ex- 
traordinary coincidence, that I myself have only 
this morning been guilty of precisely the same 
oversight as the one in question. I was under the 
impression when I left my house at Kensington 
that I put my watch into my pocket, but on arriv- 
ing at this court I found that I must have lefg it at 
home by mistake.” 

When the business of the court was over, Sir 
James Ingham wended his way home. On enter- 
ing his drawing-room, he met one of his daughters, 
who exclaimed, “I suppose you got your watch all 
right?” 

“Well, my dear,” replied the chief magistrate, 
“as S matter of fact, I went out this morning with- 
out it.” 

“Yes, I know, papa,” his daughter replied, “but 
I gave it to the man from Bow Street who called 
for it.” 

There had been an old thief at the back of the 
room who heard Sir James giving his experience. 
He had slipped out, taken a hansom and driven 
to Sir James Ingham’s residence, and, represent- 
ing himself to be a bona fide messenger, obtained 
the valuable watch, which was never heard of 


again. 
ee 


BORN TO COMMAND 


N front of Gen. Winfield Scott’s house in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, were several shade trees in 
which certain song birds had made their nests. 

One day when the general was at work in his 
garden trimming a quince tree with a large hooked 
pruning knife he suddenly started with huge 
strides toward the street in front. There on the 
corner was a boy with a shotgun, gazing up into 
a tree. 

The youngster did not observe the general's 
approach until the veteran had arrived within 
twenty paces of him. 

“Young man,” Scott then called out in a voice 
that might have been heard by a whole division of 
soldiers, ‘are you going to shoot my birds?” 

The boy for a moment lost the power of motion; 
but he quickly recovered and took to his heels, 
running as if chased by a mad bull. 

The terror inspired in that boy was not owing to 
the general’s equipments, for he had on an old 
long-waisted knit jacket of brown and a battered 
straw hat; but he was six feet four and a quarter 
inches tall, had the eye of a hawk and the voice 
of a lion, and an air that, when he was roused, 
was terrific. 

eo 


A TEETOTALER’S LAPSE 


HE absent-minded person frequently lays 
himself open to humorous criticism, as in the 
following case: 

Some years ago, according to the London Morn- 
ing Post, a temperance meeting was arranged at 
Rochester, and Dean Farrar of Canterbury was 
to occupy the chair. But when the day came Dr 
Farrar, instead of alighting at Rochester, absent 
+mindedly traveled on to Londoh, a destination 
that he was more accustomed to; and the meeting 
had to be held without-him. When Dean Hole 
heard what had happened he exclaimed with @ 
chuckle, ‘‘Ah, that’s the worst of these teetotalers 
—they never know when to stop!” 
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Take a Tip from the Cop!. 
He sure does steer you right when 
he “Whistles”. 


You'll say it’s bottled goodness — 
boy, but it’s great. 

















Here’s a hunch—head now for the 
~ nearest thirst emporium—when the 
clerk says “what’s yours”, 


WHISTL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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The Most Important Problem 
For Parents 
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= JHE children of today are the 
y1@2) men and women of tomor- 
ey row. Somebody’s child will 
“aca? some day be president of this 
[ake country. 













But that is Nature’s way of supply- 
ing the material to make muscle and 


bone—Nature intends that boy or 
girl to have an appetite. 
Others of today’s children will be 


the governors and the legislators 
—will be the executives of all manner 
of business. 











Every father and mother bears 


a great responsibility—the selection 
of the food their children eat. 














Others will be depended upon for the 
kind of work the future will demand. 
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The most important question be- 
fore the fathers and mothers of today 


We realize also that our organiza- 
is the health of their children. 


tion shares this responsibility. The 
meats and meat food products bear- 
ing the Certified label must be good 
enough to be good for your children. 
‘ When we look to the future of our 

. : business we are also looking to the 
The food the children eat is themost future of this country; we are realiz- 

important factor in their health. 
Healthful, nourishing food makes 

healthy bodies; healthy bodies mean 
ready minds. 


ing that the boys and girls of today 
will be the citizens of tomorrow. 
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baby to eat is bacon. 





The first meat you allow your 








That is why we do not regard the 
Wilson label as merely a thing of: 
today. We want it to be of even 
greater importance as the years pass, 
You do this because bacon is rich 
in nourishment, is easily digested and 
helps the growing little body. 


and to mean more and more as its 
reputation increases. 




















We often wonder at the appetite 
of the growing boy or girl. We say 


we ‘“‘cannot see where they put it all.” 

















With this knowledge, you may 
always be sure you are making the 
right selection when you choose any 
food bearing the Wilson label. 
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